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Residents and leaders gather in Newark to discus 


s state’s execution of early childhood education 


By Jean H. Pierre 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK—You've heard the 
old saying “without an education 
a man is nothing” or “education is 
the key to opportunity.” Well, that 
rang true as educational, reli- 
gious, and community leaders 


no matter what background a stu- 
dent has,” said Assemblyman 
Stanley. “We've got to be tough, 
because these people are going to 
be tough with us. If we do the 
right thing and heed the call of 
people in the state we can rebuild 
our schools and the system.” 

‘The decision, known as Abbott 


gathered at Morning Star Baptist v. Burke, would require the 
Church in Newark to discuss the Department of Education to 
state’s ion of early impl the 

childhood education. were found to be effective in rais- 


Assemblyman Craig Stanley 
(D-28th Dist.) and several educa- 
tors from around state addressed 
the packed audience the decision 
recently handed down by the 
state supreme court which will 
reform various aspects of educa- 
tion for students in districts such 
as Newark and Irvington. 

“We are at a point where we 
are very, very, close to wi 
one of the greatest battles of mod- 
ern day history. And that is for a 
‘thorough education for students 


ing student achievement iver 
such as reduced class sizes, 
day kindergarten rather ani 4 


as her (Gov. Christie Whitman's) 
children. A quality education,” 


said Anna Taliaferro, president of 


the Parent Coordinators of New 
Jersey. “We must be heard, we 
must visible and we must be vigi- 
lant to get this done.” 
Sea beets also discussed the 
arents must play in 
the fi Teh for ‘their child’s educa- 
tion. “When are going to talk 
about our children needs. We 
know can’t expect anything from 
Gov. Whitman. She’s not 
us anything,” said Lisa fae 
head of the „Evington Parent 
Teacher A 


half-day and 
reconstruction of education tlle 
ties within five years. 

a Hones the state has resist- 

ed proceeding with the plan feel- 
ing it would be costly to set-up, 
which would leave more than 40 
percent of students in minority 
districts without as solid an edu- 
cation as their white counter- 
parts. “We want the same thing 


children in the Irvington School 
System, “Now is the time, now is 
the place. If we have to take this 
to hill so be it. I got my climbing | 
shoes and rope. If you need a 
hand, I'll pull up.” 

Kabili 


Tayari, Chairman of © 


the Education Task Force for the 


‘sistently for this issue,” 


$ political involvement. “It cannot 


“be just Craig Stanley, it’s all the 


’s 
‘black and Latino politicians of 


“any party or district stand up con- 
said 
layari. “We need to call them 
‘state officials) to the table, 


because all of us is in the room are 


parents, Every elected official 
‘should announce where they 
stand.” 

“Its a political issue! Politics 
acknowledge to political power. 
_ You won't see this in Short Hills, 
Only here,” said Assemblyman 
William Payne (D-29th Dist.), 


o has two Teferring to the political force the 


| minority community has. “You 
can't be effective in the polling 
place if you're not registered. 
Every single person must partici- 
pate in the voting process. Things 


i Sill get done.” 


The Whitman Administra- 
‘tion or the Department of Educa- 


New Jersey Black Issues Conven- tion offered no comment on their 


tion, talked not only of the par- 
ents involvement, but also the 


‘delay to move ahead with the 
_ plan, but for Chris Hinton, parent 


rs 
New Jersey Black Issues Convention Educational Task Force pena Kabili 
Tayari, Asseblyman Craig Stanley, Montclair NAACP President James Harris 


and Parent Coordinators President Anna Tagliaferro discuss the Abbott i 


of a student in the Abbott district, 
he wants action now. “These are 
our kids. The year 2000 is 


In Newark, Sharpton champions black heritage, 
Christian faith, and anti-brutality legislation 


By Carl Chase 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK—The killing of 22-year-old 
amad Diallo by New York police con- 
firms the dire need to re-examine the 
African-American heritage during African- 
American history month, the Rev. Al 
Sharpton during a visit to New Hope Bap- 
tist A am n on Sunday. 

urs before a eH trans-Atlanic 
aight | to to Africa, for Amadou Diallo’s burial 
in his native Guinea, Sharpton preached 
about the power of faith in God to ease the 
torment of life’s injustices, while rene 
a call for federal action toward laws to curb 
nolice brutality. 

But the purpose of his appearance as 
guest preacher was to celebrate Black 
America’s record of overcoming the hostili- 
ty ofa racism society. “A hundred years ago 
we had no rights that anybody had to 

` respect,” he preached to hundreds of wor- 
shipers in the New Hope Baptist Church. 
: “It was against the law to name your 
own child after you. But we went from the 
back of the bus to the front of City Hall,” he 
continued, receiving spirited responses in 
return from the 8 a.m. assembly. 

But on a heavier note, he said the 
tragedy in New York City indicates a loss of 
Civ Rights that urgently requires atten- 


Tonight I'm going to Africa to bury the 
remains of this young man with his fami- 
ly,” he said of the Diallos. “I told them this 
is a historic trip for me because 300 years 
ago in Guinea, some of our people were sold 
into slavery 

n said Diallo's experience in 
New Yor i impiia that teua frgedana still 
eludes black people in America. Diallo was 
killed when four policemen fired 41 shots at 
the unarmed immigrant, striking him 19 
times, igniting various expressions of out- 
rage and sorrow throughout New York 
City, from Guinean community leaders, the 
Nation of Islam and a leader of On> Hun- 
dred Blacks in Law Enforcement Who 


Annual literacy program empowers youth 


TH. said the last two weeks have 
had a similar impact on black people every- 
where. “Certainly, if there is a time when 
we need to serve God and praise God, it’s 
now,” he said. 

He said in an interview at the church 
several hours before the flight to Africa 
that the tragedy had made it more neces- 
sary for him to be in New Jersey that day, 
for an appearance that was arranged in 
December. “Although we've made great 


this century, this death was a iii 


progress 
wake-up call that the struggle continues.” 

He said it was only the latest of “expres- 
sions of state-sponsored racism” in a rash of 
police brutality cases across the country. “I 
say state-sponsored not only because they 
work for the state, but because the state 
will not do anything about it.” 

New Hope’s pastor, the Rev. Joe Carter, 
said anger over the incident shows up in 
the community of the Sussex Street yey 
“People are that this innocent m: 
could be murdered in cold blood,” he oils: 

“It makes you wonder how far we have 
come since the original Civil Rights legisla- 
tion.” 

Sharpton emphasized that conscien- 
tious people must obtain positive action 
from the jaws of tragic injustice. “If Rosa 
Parks hadn't been arrested, we wouldn't 
have ended up stopping peseepntion 

use of a movement that emanated from 
it. Out of this, we should continue to mobi- 
lize until there is national legislation on 
police brutality.” 

Accordingly, Sharpton and Diallo’s 
mother and father, Kadiadou and Saikou 
Diallo, led a motorcade from Harlem past 
the shooting scene in the Bronx and back 
into New Jersey, where supporters of the 
Diallos paid their last respects. One termi- 
nal at the busy airport was temporarily 

“shut down” “hy the crowd’s presence, one 
observer said. 

Religious leaders outside the black 
community have given the issue their 
attention, Sharpton told the City News. 
But “none strong, and none of the them 
calling out the mayor and the criminal jus- 


calls on Newark worshipers to join the New Hope Baptist Church 


said of the police’s leaders in general. 
“When the police are told to be agressive, to 
deal with blacks without concern o ution 
and the city will support them, it brings 
into question the mentality that they can 
bring to the job.” 


oa 


outrage has been Mayo 
Rudolf Giulliani’s ka police Waters fal 
ure to condemn the police killing, Sharpton 


aid. 
“{ think they re the tone,” Sharpton 


pee? 
prë 


By Lucy Sanchez 
Staff Writer 


NEWARK—Newscaster Reg- 
gie Harris joined Arly Alfaro of 
Univision’s Channel 41 as chairs 
for the Celebrity Read kick-off 

gram on Feb. 9, The breakfast 

hted the volunteers who 
read to thousands of elementary 
students around New Jersey. 

Celebrity Read was created 
nine years ago by the United 
Way to encourage children to 
read and motivate adults to vol- 
unteer in community building 
programs. It is offered in approx- 
imately 35 schools in Newark, 
East Orange, Irvington and 
Orange where there are learning 
— or a high drop out rate 


TE hildren are at the epicenter 
of our interest at United Way,” 
stated Maria Vizcarrondo-DeSo- 
to, president and CEO of United 
Way of Essex and West Hudson. 
“We the program 
would be a really good opportuni- 


ty to promote literacy so that 
kids could get empowered and 
see the importance of education 
and how reading as a role in 
that,” stated DeSot 

Congressman Donald Payne, 
Newark’s public school Superin- 
tendent Dr. Beverly Hall, St. 
Matthew’s AME Rev. Reginald 
Jackson, Willis Reed from the 
Nets basketball team, Council- 
man Wayne Smith and the 
brothers of Phi Beta Sigma fra- 
ternity attended this years annu- 
al Celebrity Read kick-off. 

Harris is a prime example of 
DeSoto’s other goal which is to 
hook in volunteers. The channel 
nine reporter comes back every 
year to be involved with the chil- 
dren and serve as a role model. 
“There's a lot of need here,” stat- 
ed Harris. “There's a lot of tal- 
ented and bright kids here who 
ay need the encouragement 
and the Ernie to see that 
it’s possible 

Harris told City News that 
the door to opportunity is not 


open as wide as it used to be con- 
sidering fewer loans, grants and 
the effort to expand the black 
middle class is not as strong as it 
was in the 60’s and 70's. Howev- 
er he stated that it is up to grass- 
root efforts and community cen- 
ter to take on some of that 
responsibility. “Racism 
exists...and yes, you are going to 
be black Pape whole life so get 
used to it” stated Harris. “Get 
used to people reacting to you 
with some sort of preconceived 
notion as soon as you hit the 
room and then work your magic. 
Use your personality, your edu- 
cation and your God given 
nature...Never think you're less 
than anyone else because you 
can really do anything you 
want. 


Two bilingual students from 
Ecole Toussaint L’Overture were 
motivated from Harris and the 
other celebrities, politicians and 
leaders who attended the break- 
fast celebration. Nardia Hunt 
and Lakesia Ford read essays in 


UPN9 News rej pera Reggie Harris praises Nardia Hunt and Lakesia Ford 
toritheir essays during the Celebrity Read kick-off event in Newark 


French and English to the crowd- 
ed room. “This is a good opportu- 
nity for us to express ourselves in 
front of all the celebrity readers,” 
said 10-year-old Hunt. “It lets 
them know that we can do it!” 
Ford and Hunt agreed that read- 


ing is the key to a bright future 
and success in life. It stresses 
the vital functions of reading and 
the power of literacy for our 
youth. Everyone left with a mis- 
sion to empower the youth and in 
essence, the future of America 


approaching quickly. Pm willing 
to stand and do battle for my kids 
at all cost.” 


Seventy-five 
percent of 
turnpike arrests 
were minorities 


TRENTON (AP)—Three- 
quarters of all motorists 
arrested on the New Jersey 
Turnpike during the first two 
months of 1997 were minori 
ties, according to State Police. 

The 109 arrest reports, 
released Tuesday to a daily 
newspaper, showed 62 - or 57 
percent - of the 109 arrests 
involved black drivers or black 
passengers. 

White motorists were the 
subject of 27 arrests, for mostly 
nondrug-related offe: 
remaining were 17 arrests of 
Hispanics, two Asians and one 
American Indian. 

The newspaper did not give 
a breakdown of the charges 
relating to the arres 
Police did not provide informa- 
tion about stops by troopers in 
which arrests were not made. 
Officials estimate that about 1 
percent of the 100,000 traffic 
stops on the Turnpike result in 
arrest each year. 

The statistic: ve renewed 
State Police critics’ charges 
that troopers target motorists 
because of their race. 

The State Police deny 
troopers use racial profiling 
and point out that 101 of the 
109 arrests ended in guilty ver- 
dict 

“The statistics are 
alarming and disturbing, 


the Rev. Reginald T, Jackson, 
executive director of the Black 
Ministers Council of New Jer- 
se 

State Police spokesman 
John Hagerty vehemently 


denied the agency practices 
discrimination 


“Certainly the superinten- 
dent does not condone racia 
profiling. Racial profiling is not 
part of any trooper’s training. 
It is certainly not a philosophy 


in the New Jersey State Police. 
Racial profiling is Just not 
something that occurs,” he 
saii 
The attorney 

warned against jump 
clusions about the 
which make up onl 
percentage of the toi 
by the State Police 


general 


Ve erniero 
said this was the first time the 


police had compiled their 
arrests in this fashion 

Attorney General Peter 
Verniero said he had just 
begun to review the informa- 
tion and had not yet come to 
any conclusions 

“Certainly there is enough 
here for me to ask some tough 


questions, and I will be d 
that,” Verniero reportedly £ 
“Anytime you see a set of st 

tistics that indicate any kind of 
disparity in numbers, you have 
to be concerned, you have to 
ask questions, you have to 
scrutinize them very careful 


ly. 


Crry News A2 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


NEWARK — Essex County College will 
hold a job fair for all college students at 
the main office conference room. Call 
(973) 877-3054 for time and information. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NICU) presents the play 
Death Takes a Holiday at Margaret 
Williams Theater of Hepburn Hall on the 
campus of NICU beginning at 3 pm. 
(201) 200-3426. 


NEPTUNE — Monmouth County Park 
schedules “Outdoors with Mom or Dad” 
at Shark River Park, Schoolhouse Road. 
This nature program for youngsters ages 
1-3. (732)219-9484, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


SOUTH ORANGE — Sukaire's Inc. pre- 
sents storyteller J.B. Walters reading 
passages of famous African American 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. (973) 762-2258. 


NEWARK — The Office of Community 
Development for Newark Public Schools 
presents a summit on grandparents and 
their importance at the Newark Public 
Library beginning at 9 a.m. (973) 733- 
6710. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


ATLANTIC CITY - New Jersey's largest 
golf and tennis expo with special events, 

izes, celebrities, and interactive dis- 
plays at Caesar. (800)394-2467. 


‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey City 
University (NJCU) will offer examination 
review for aspiring teachers beginning at 
9 a.m. (201) 200-3426, 


HEMPSTEAD, NY — African American 

Art and Jewelry from the Collections of 

AMbassador and Mrs. Ulric Haynes, Jr. 

on display at Hofstra University. (516) - 
6818. 


JERSEY CITY — Concerned Parents of 
Jersey City and Women of SUSTE- 
NANCE presents the 6th Annual 
‘Ancestors Masquerade: A Celebration of 
Black History at Miller Branch Library 
‘Auditorium beginning at 1 p.m. (201) 
547-6907 


WATCHUNG — The Watchung Arts 
Center brings live entertainment to the 
‘community. They will be holding their first 
“Open Mike” and auditions beginning at 8 
p.m. at 18 Stirling Road. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


NEWARK — The Women's Center at 
Essex County College is helping to break 
a stereotype by introducing moe women 
into the construction trades through the 
20-week “Training for Trades” program. 
(873) 877 - 3054. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Senior 

pay Service Center will hold a birth- 
party for seniors born in 

pair at 1:30 p.m. (908) 753-3506. 


PLAINFIELD — The Plainfield Adult 
School offers Plainfield residents and 
surrounding communities the opportunity 
to continue their education and to pursue 
special interests. (908) 753- 3251 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The New Jersey 
State Bar Foundation will hold a free 
seminar on divorce laws and the rights 
gaining guardianship of children at the 
New Jersey Law Center beginning at 7 
pam. (732) 937-7518. 


MONTCLAIR Montclair State 
University presents a lecture on “African 
Influence in the Carribean,” featuring 
Lenworth Gunther at the Student Center 
Ballroom beginning at 7 p.m. (973)-655- 
7378. 


NEWYORK — Playstation fans are invit- 
ed to test their skills at Sony Wonders 
2nd Annual Playstation “Masters 
Tournament”(212) 833 - 7858. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


PLAINFIELD. Plainfield Senior 
Citizens Service Center will hold a Black 
History Month celebration presented by 
the gifted and talented of Jefferson 
School of Plainfield beginning at 10:30 
a.m. (908) 753-3506. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Tango Buenos 
Aires...this passionate production traces 
the colorful and often checkered history 
of the forbidden, irresistible tango at the 
State Theatre.(732)246-7469. 


‘THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


SOUTH ORANGE — Sukaire's Inc. will 
hold a discussion on social and political 
issues facing the country with special 
guest James Mtume beginning at 7:30 
pam. (973) 762-2258. 


NEWARK — The Newark Black Film 
Festivals Silver Anniversary Series, in 
celebration of its 25th year, offers two 
episodes of the award winning program 
Eyes on the Prize, beginning at 5:30 p.m. 
Call (973)596-6550. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


NEWARK — The New Jersey State 
Opera presents Andrea Chenier at the 
New Jersey Performing Arts Center 
(NJPAC) beginning at 8 p.m. Call (973) 
623-5775 or 1-888-GO-NJPAC. 


‘SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital will 
offer a defensive driving course at the 
hospita’s community health service 
building beginning at 9 a.m. (201) 833- 
3186. 


“Youth for 
United Way” 
supports Union 
County’s needy 


Members of Linden High 
School’s “Youth for United 
Way,” a community service 
organization comprised of higi 


need in Union County. Pictured 
are members standing proudly 


and canned foods 
Madison House in Elizabeth. 
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Local church honors Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 


The ARC T ebnes 


and his work 


Jr’s birthday at Bethlel 
Chester toutes of 


Music was all around aden the 7th Anod Celebration of Dr. Martin Luther King 
Missionary 


biher A ei 
president of the NAACP Branch in Roselle, 
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50 2 a years. 


Many of Union County’s local leaders gathered in Plainfield to congratulate 
The ARC on 50 years of providing service to Union County's disabled 
Joining in the celebration are (from left) ARC executive director Frank X. 
Caragher, Union County Freeholder Lewis Mingo Jr, former Freeholder and 
current city administrator Walter McNeil, and council members Elizabeth 
Urquhart and Adrian Mapp. 
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Church in Roselle. Freeholder 
resolution to Myrtie S. Counts, 


Jersey ¢ ity 
Police De partment 


AMPLY FOR TH 
CAREER OF A LAF 


The Jersey City Police Department (JCPD) seeks qualified candidates of all 
ethnic backgrounds for challenging, high-paying entry level police officer 
positions. To apply for the JCPD you must be: 


A Jersey City resident 18-35 years old 
& A United States citizen 
A high school graduate or equivalent (no college necessary) 


Pick up your application today at any Jersey City Police Station, your local 
library or City Hall. The application fee is $25 (but qualified candidates can 
receive scholarship assistance). Free test preparation sessions will be available 
for anyone interested. 


Applications are due no later than February 28, 1999. 


For more information, call the Jersey City Police Academy at (201) 547-5706. 
Be sure to leave your name, address, and phone number. 


Apply to the 
Gao Jersey City Police Department 


Today! 
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CONTROVERSY RAGES 
OVER EFFORTS TO 
COMMEMORATE 
RACIST HANGING 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo. (AP) — A 
racist lynching nearly 100 years ago is 
still causing considerable controversy 
in Springfield. 

On Easter weekend 1906, three 
black men - all innocent of wrongdo- 
ing - were dragged to the town square 
by an angry mob of about 7,000. 
There, in front of women and children, 
they were lynched, bumed and dis- 
membered. 

“Tt didn’t just affect blacks. It hurt 
a lot of peopie when this happened,” 
said Lisa Carter, 29, the adopted grand- 
daughter of Horace Duncan, who was 


AUSTIN (AP) —A federal jury has award- 
ed $341,000 to a former Foot Locker shoe store 
manager who said the company discriminated 
against its black employees. 

Lloyd Brown sued Foot Locker, ction 
the company labeled its stores “regular” 
“ethnic” depending on the location and ete 
up of customers. Black managers were only 
allowed to work in “ethnic” stores, he said. 
“It wasn’t blatant racism. It was subtle,” 
said Brown’s attorney David Brenner. “It took 
years for managers to find out they were being 
treated differently, that managers like Brown 
weren’t being promoted on the same track and 
didn’t have the same opportunities as other 
managers.” 


ment position at an Austin store. 

Foot Locker attorneys said Brown didn’t get 
the job because of poor work performance, not 
because of his race. 

The jury disagreed. After five hours of 
deliberations Thursday, they awarded Brown 
$91,000 in actual damages and $250,000 in 
punitive damages. 

Foot Locker maintained that the “regular” 
and “ethnic” labels were used to select mer- 
chandise for the stores and didn’t influence how 
they promoted employees. 

Foot Locker now categorizes its stores as 
either “urban” or ~suburbat 

rown and several other managers, both 
black and white, testified that white managers 


managers were sent exclusively to “ethnic” 
stores. 
‘According to court documents, stores with a 


black client base of 60 percent or more were 


labeled ~ ethnic.” The rest were designated 
“regular.” 

The white managers, who ran “regular” 

stores 99 percent of the time, were promoted 


more quickly and more frequently, Foot Lockers 
managers testified. 

Brown, who managed an “ethnic” Foot 
Locker store in Killeen from 1990 to 1993, tes- 
tified that after he noticed the trend he asked to 
be promoted to a “regular” store to widen his 
career opportunities, Instead he was offered a 
Promotion to an “ethnic” store in Fort Worth, 


Foot Locker guilty of bias in case of ‘subtle’ racism 


mall that had a curfew to curb gang activity, 
rown said. 

While managing the store Brown said he 
lost ground in sales and got a poor performance 
review, which Foot Locker said made him inel- 
igible for promotion. 

“I couldn't control gang problems or the 
fact that the mall was empty or that kids could- 
n’t shop there unless they were accompanied by 
a parent,” said Brown, who left Foot Locker in 
1995 after a white manager got the Austin job. 

Foot Locker said the manager who preced- 
ed Brown slightly improved sales. 

Foot Locker also was cited for not provid- 
ing company documents, including the racial 
breakdown of managers, to Brown and his attor- 


Brow! 


m, who was working at a Fort Worth 
store, said he was turned down for a manage- 


were either “regular” or 


were promoted to larger-volume stores that 
“ethnic,” while black 


Brown sai 


But the store was in a high-crime area in a 


neys. The information was lost or destroyed, 
Foot Locker’s attorneys said in court papers. 


killed along with Will Allen and Fred 
Coker. 


‘The men were pulled from the city 
jail by a mob fueled by alcohol and 
rumors of a white woman’s rape. 

Within hours, hundreds of black 
people fled, taking with them the 
strong black community presence that 
Springfield, nearly all-white today, had 
once had. 


Today a to erect a plaque 
commemorating the lynching has draw 
intense support and criticism. Some of 
the ee critics are black. 

mary Stewart-Stafford, 
Fag family has lived in Springfield 
for seven generations, has offered to 
donate the plaque. The cost for 
installing it on the square is estimated 
at about $10,000. 

“I think because we were this 
explosive microcosm of racism in this 
one weekend, wouldn’t it be great if 
that’s what we could use as a place to 
come together,” Stewart-Stafford said. 
“History needs to be marked where it 
happened.” 


GORE DISCUSS THE 
BUDGET FOR RAIL LINK 
BETWEEN NEWARK 
AND ELIZABETH 


ELIZABETH — Vice Pres. Al 
Gore telephoned Mayor Chris Boll- 
wage of Elizabeth and Mayor Sharpe 
James of Newark to inform them that 
$12 million from Pres. Clinton’s budget 
proposal will go toward building the 
Newark - Elizabeth rail link. 

In a conference call with several 
other mayors and officials from around 
the country, Gore said federal funding 
for fonprojecs such as the Newark - Eliza- 

rail link and other light-rail sys- 
pad are intended to build more livable 
communities, places where we spend 
less time in traffic jams and more time 
ee ‘our children and spouses. 

‘The estimated $142 million rail 
link would connect Newark Penn Sta- 
tion with the Broad Street station in 
downtown Newark. 

Gore stated that this is only part of 
a total $490 million that the Clinton - 
Gore administration proposed for trans- 
portation projects in New Jersey. 


FOREIGN RESCUE 
GROUPS SEARCH FOR 
SURVIVORS IN COLOMBIA 


* By Vivian Sequera 


ARMENIA, Colombia (AP) - 
They came from around the world - 
Russia, Mexico, Venezuela, Japan. 

| For a week they have been searching 
| the vast ruins of this coffee-growing 
town, looking, listening, smelling for 
signs of life. 

“There's always a chance, but 
without water, without air, it’s tough,” 
> said Pavelcze Laszlo, a doctor who 
heads a rescue squad from Hungary. 

Hundreds of rescuers worked 
7 from dawn to dusk - bands of robbers 

make their work too dangerous after 
dark - but found only two victims: a 
woman and a 5-year-old girl, both of 
them dead. 

More than half of Armenia was 
destroyed in the Jan. 25 earthquake, 
and nearly 1,000 bodies have been 
recovered from the rubble. 

Rescue workers concede that 
after a week, there is little chance of 
finding anyone else alive. 

“My intention always is to search 
for the living,” said Marcos Zarinama, 
a 56-year-old Mexican nicknamed 
“flea” for his 110-pound frame and 
his jumpy temperament, “That’s my 
job.” 


UNION SUES CITY OVER 
WELFARE WORKERS 


NEW YORK (AP)— The city’s 
largest municipal workers union filed 
a lawsuit against Mayor Rudolph Giu- 
tant claiming the city’s welfare-to- 

work program is snatching jobs once 
held by union members. 

Under the city’s workfare pro- 
gram, thousands of welfare recipients 
have been put to work throughout the 
government as a requirement to earn 
their benefit checks, doing such jobs 
as raking leaves and painting. In the 
Parks Department alone, the city has 
increased the number of workfare par- 
ticipants from 836 in 1994 to over 
6,000 in 1998, the suit said. 

The city continues “to displace or 
partially displace regular employees” 
by using welfare workers to perform 
their jobs, the suit said. 

A call to the mayor’s office seek- 


By Mare Humbert 


ALBANY, N.Y. (AP) — Lashing 
out at a potential Republican national 
candidate, Jesse Jackson is likening 
Gov. George Pataki to southern segre- 
ts George Wallace and Orval 


gatio 
Faubus. 

Pataki is being touted by support- 
ers as a potential candidate for presi- 
dent or vice president next year and 
has stepped up his out-of-state travel 
in an attempt to boost his national 
stature, 

But Jackson, in Albany to testify 
Tuesday at a legislative hearing in 
opposition to the governor’s budget 
plans for education, said Pataki want- 
ed to spend too much on prisons and 
not enough on classrooms. 

When asked about Pataki’s 
national aspirations, the two-time 
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Democratic presidential contender 
said the New York governor was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the late 
Govs. Faubus of Arkansas and Wal- 
lace of Alabama as well as former 
California Gov. Pete Wilson, who 
Jackson chastised for turning against 
affirmative action and cracking down 
on illegal immigrants. 

“Pataki is trying what Wallace 
tried, what Faubus tried, what Wilson 
tried, and they all failed,” Jackson 
said. 

“We see Pataki in that tradition,” 
Jackson said. “There's Faubus and 
there’s Wallace and there’s Wilson 
and now here is Pataki ... And, 
whether you’re blocking school doors 
in Alabama and Arkansas or simply 
locking kids out of closed school 
doors in New York is not the wave of 
the American future.” 


ing comment was not immediately 
returned. 


One Pataki political ally, state 
Assembly Minority Leader John Faso, 
said he was “outraged” by Jackson's 
comments. 

“It really shows he isn’t interested 
in genuinely contributing to the debate 
here in New York about the budget,” 
Faso said. “He’s more interested in 
throwing political Molotov cocktails.” 

Pataki spokesman Michael McK- 
eon said Jackson’s “partisan attacks 
are so outrageous they don’t even 
merit a response.” 

Faubus, who died in 1994, gained 
national attention when he called out 
the National Guard in 1957 in an 
attempt block the desegregation of 
Little Rock’s schools, 

‘Wallace, who died last year, twice 
ran unsuccessfully for president. He 
stood in the schoolhouse door in 1963 
in an attempt to keep blacks from 


Jesse Jackson: Pataki is in 
tradition of Faubus and Wallace 


enrolling at the University of Alaba- 
ma. Wallace later repudiated his seg- 
regationist past. 

Pataki, despite a budget surplus 
he estimates at about $2 billion, has 
proposed a school aid increase of just 
$154 million in his $72.7 billion bud- 
get plan. He has also proposed elimi- 
nation of specific funding for pre- 
kindergarten classes and to reduce 
class size in lower grades. That has 
drawn fire from New York City 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani and a host of 
Republican and Democratic state law- 
makers. 

On another New York political 
front, Jackson, who has been provid- 
ing spiritual counseling to the Clinton 
family in the wake of the Monica 
Lewinsky affair, said he did not know 
whether first lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton would run for the Senate seat 


Rev. Jesse Jackson 


from New York next year. But, 
pressed about the Senate race, Jackson 
added coyly: 

“There are some outstanding 
prospects, and I am encouraging her.” 

State Democratic Chairwoman 
Judith Hope has said she thinks there 
is a 50-50 chance Mrs. Clinton will 
run for the Senate seat being vacated 
by Democrat Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han. 


Peace of Mind. Thats what hardworking families like these 
get with NJ KidCare. NJ KidCare is quality health coverage for 
New Jersey's uninsured children. Based on your income, you may 
have to pay no monthly premium, or as little as $15 a month 
(plus a small copay for some services), regardless of how many 
children you have in 
your household. Best 
of all, 
choose from among 
the top healthcare 
providers, 
doctor could already 
a part of the 
NJ KidCare network 


Affordable health coverage. Quality care. 


IF you or anyone you know has uninsured children ages 
18 or younger who could benefit from this program, please call: 


1-800-701-0710 


Multilingual operators available e TTY 1-800-701-0720 


you get to 


so your 


ge 
for your 
children 
that works 
as hard 
as you. 


Check-ups / Well visits / Emergencies / Surgery / X-rays 
Prescriptions / Vision / Dental services and so much more. 


NJ KidCore is a program of the New Jersey Department of Human Services. 
Christine Todd Whitman, Governor. 
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Who’s going to protect us 
from the police? 


How are the men and women in blue ranking with our society today? 
Equipped with a badge, a night stick and a license to kill, if necessary, 
describes one of the most feared groups in America 

These men and women are supposed to be trained to serve and protect 
us. They are drilled with academic courses pertaining to the constitu- 
tional law and the rights of citizens. They are supposed to ensure that jus- 
tice is upheld for all. However, the one thing we tend to forget is that they 
are also human beings. They have faults, imperfections, biases and 
dicriminations that are part of our genetic makeup. When we come to 
terms with this we can take them off this pedastool which they are often 

placed. We must take a more aggressive role in holding officers account- 
eta Mie aistikas, they may make our lives that they take. Yes there are a 
lot of good officers who put their life on the line everyday to protect cit- 
izens. However, there are also too many officers who pull their trigger 
too quickly, who physically abuse victims, who harrass citizens, who ulti- 
mately feel they are above and beyond the law. The majority of the time 
it’s people of color who are the victims of this police brutality and it has 
to stop! 

Who are we supposed to turn to for help, granted that we survive? 
Will we receive a fair trial? Will justice be served? Or will the system 
stick together and check us off as one of their statistics? 

Character and background checks should be given to these officers 
continuously to ensure that there is not a pattern of biased arrests, racial- 
ly provoked harassment, or physical abuse of citizens. There should not 
be a majority of people of color behind bars, particularly young, black, 
males when African Americans are only about 12 - 13 percent of the 
American population. There should be no more wrongful blood shed like 
in the case of Diallo, there should be no questions unaswered for police 
brutality. 

It’s repulsive to think that society fears those who have sworn to pro- 
tect and serve all American people. It’s giving our judicial system a hor- 
rible name. It makes you doubt those who are supposed to be role mod- 
els and leaders in our community. This is not reflective of all of our offi- 
cers however, there are too many who fall in this category. They should 
be subject to the some degree of punishment. They are not only breaking 
their oaths, they are not valuing the lives of other human beings and they 
are losing the trust of the American people. 
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To the Black Nation 


Dear Family, 
' Tt has been brought to our attention that on January 20th, the U.S. Postal Service 
Will unveil a ‘Malcolm X’ postage stamp in Harlem at The Apollo Theater as the cost 
Si Sap: Danie wets upper tony 2 cones a eee 
The san go bear a plicio Gf Malou pip Torr Hie on May 21 1 
. at that famous press conference he held upon his retum from abroad, from Mecca, 
Be Nea ae coe not ces hee bis aparea te Na 


Many will ask ‘Does this move come with the blessings and permission of his 
Foci? eT a a 

We wish it was that simple. Unfortunately, it isn't. 

With the resurgent interest in Malcolm in recent years, especially among the 
janti of dhs Black ation; tje cit a eels aeieea aae edarki 


After welfare, many 
families fare worse 


African centered education 
and economic independence 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


At the beginning of this month, the 
Children’s Defense Fund and the 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
released a joint report showing what's 

ing to families leaving the wel- 


happening to famil 
fare rolls. Families on welfare are 


Congres sta 

must. Over 3.8 million parents and 
children have left welfare since the 
signing of the 1996 law. But very much 
as we had feared, up to half of the fam- 
ilies leaving welfare do not have jobs. 
Among welfare do not have jobs. 


‘Among welfare recipients finding a job - 


by March 1998, 71 percent earn less 
than $250 a week, which is below the 
poverty level. 

‘The passage and signing of the wel- 
fare law in the 1996 election year has 
left too many families struggling to get 
food, shelter, or needed medical care. In 
many cities, one in 10 families in home- 
less shelters say they are’ there because 
of welfare cuts. Without help like child 
care, transportation, training, and wage 
supplements, too many families are try- 
ing to survive on very low wages, and 
extreme poverty is growing more com- 
mon for children, especi 


The number of children living in fami- 
lies earning below one-half of the 
poverty line (6,401 a year for a three 
person family) increased from 6 million 
in 1995 to 6.4 million in 1997. That's 
400,000 more children nationwide 
pinga into deep poverty. 
top and look at those numbers 
ol hey ‘re not just statistics in a 
newspaper. They are children-poor chil- 
dren who are twice as likely as non- 
children to be bom at low birth 
weight and/or repeat a grade in school, 
poor children who will score lower on 
and math tests and suffer more 
mental and physical disabilities. They 
can be expected to eam 25% lower 
wages as adults. 

Families who leave welfare are 
increasingly unable to pay their rent. 
Some have been evicted from their 
homes or apartments and if they can 
find housing E tek a 

most likely have to change schools. 
Children who move and change schools 
frequently score lower on reading and 
math tests and are more prone to drop 
out of school. And what of those fami- 
lies not finding a job, or unable to get a 


ia 
toy our youth, about Malcolm i ia o float Afi mns with his ie Ey oun 3 ae Piped. 
p pinapa legacyas care-or any child care? Homeless chil- 

fea carne 


S mepa mph cae ‘out great 

fest freedom fighters uniquely able to represent for not only the most rejected and iso- 

lated of our people, but for us as a nation, for our human rights and for our right to 
the entire i 

‘They tried with Spike Lee’ s overhyped movie. They tried by suing black revo- 
lutionary scholars’ over their access to Malcolm’s words. They even tried to crimi- 
nalize his mother and father and question his sexuality in the name of scholarship. 
Against the community's best wishes, they even turned the Audubon Ballroom, 

organized into a gene splicing fac- 

very WD par- 
‘tes and in ways that the people know not!. , Imagine that. . „Giuliani's police will 
‘‘sample’ your DNA when they take you into custody and pass it off to some Dr. 
Strangloves who will do who knows what with it at the Audubon of all places! 

A stamp from the government brings with it that some ‘compromising’ histori- 
cal luggage that must be examined. 

First, at every major tum of our struggle in 20th Century America, the Postal 
Service has collaborated in the covert actions of the national security state apparatus 
of the United States Government against our movement, 

In its early days as the then Bureau of Investigation, more specifically the 
General Intelligence Division of “The Bureau’ (‘Federal’ was added in 1935), the 
government, in collaboration with the Postal Service, framed Marcus Garvey, our 
first modem political prisoner as a consequence, with mail fraud to derail his popu- 
larization of m among our people. 

The FBI, as apart of its COINTELPRO Operations in the 1960's, in collabora- 
tion with the ‘ice, has used ‘bogus letters’ to forment distrust and violence 
‘between parties in our struggle as it did between Malcolm and Elijah Muhammad, 
between the Black Panther Party and U.S. (Maulana Karenga’s United States), 
between the Black Panther Party and SNCC, between the Black Panther Party and 
the Blackstone Rangers in Chicago, even between Martin Luther King who gen- 
uinely loved America and his own wife. 

isda Nappa gibi ae ih ah ee A a 

covert campaigns against our struggle, including PROJECT HUNTER, OPERA- 
TON CHAOS and OPERATION RESISTANCE, that have since been brought to 
public light in recent years with the declassification of ‘some’ government docu- 
ments with the Freedom of Information Act. 

At no time, at no time, has the Postal Service ever even acknowledged its col- 


 laborative role in these sinister cover operations and at no time have they ever even 


apologized to our people for their role in all of that. 
It is our position then the government, with this stamp, is continuing it's efforts 


$ to distort and co-op Malcolm's legacy in death the way they absolutely could not do 


20 in life. by implicitly asserting that he became an “American interrogations Civil 
Rights leader’ uncompromising revolutionary that we know he w: 

PERT pipera 6d pa r ra E 
Shabazz Family in this process, some might say that Malcolm's legal estate, his legal 
legacy, is doing in death what Malcolm had serious difficulty doing in those incred- 
ible last days of his life,. . . provide for his family. i 

jell taken. . But if Malcolm did not his principles even pa 

those enormous pressures and ‘vty isital ake 
now 

Lat ae AANE ok legacy into century 21 intact, without compro- 
mise... 


«I don ‘t want the white man giving me medals. If I’m following a general 
ra and the enemy begins to give towards. I get suspicious of him. Especially 
if he gets the peace award before the war is over. . 

Malcolm X, Dec. 1964 interview with Claude Lewis. 
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dren suffer higher n asth- 
ma, chronic diarrhea, delayed immu- 
nizations, family separation, and missed 


school. What kind of future does this 


hungry, endangered, and 
tured by poverty, and allow it to be so? 

These are stories every- 
where. Long waiting lists for child care 
assistance in Texas left 30,000 families 
waiting for help. And even when help is 
available, many moving from welfare 
to work are not aware they can qualify 
for it, and not familiar enough with the 
laws to fight bureaucratic mistakes. In 
Utah, according to a retired state wel- 
fare administrator, half of the families 
cut off from welfare had reasons that 
they could not immediately go to work, 
but their problems were not identified 
and addressed. One mother cut off had 
a disability herself, no transportation, 
and was caring for her 4-year-old son 
who had neurofibromatosis. 

Many states that created innovative 
and supportive programs to help fami- 
lies find stable, above-poverty employ- 
ment, I applaud the efforts of Rhode 
Island, which provides child care help 
for all families with income up to 185% 
of the poverty line; an Illinois policy 
that reduces but does not eliminate cash 
assistance to recipients who work at 
very low wages; a Federal program 
‘operating in several states that locates 
child care at convenient Beara 
EM and a California program that 
access to community colleges 
for or job training. 

There are answers, and I implore 
our federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to implement similar programs, 
as well as the following changes: 

low education and training to 
‘count towards the work requirement; 

Give states the flexibility to use 
federal welfare funds to pay partial ben- 
efits when families work at least half- 
time, without those months counting 
towards the family’s time limit. Invest 
more federal and state funds in quality 
child care; and invest in more federal 
housing subsidies to address the hous- 
ing needs of a record 5.3 million house- 
holds who pay more than half their 
incomes for rent and/or live in substan- 
dard housing. 

‘The crises many families are facing 
and will face as time limits loom can 
and must be avoided, We simply cannot 

condemn of children to such 


suffering. 


Mariam Wright Edelman is presi- 
dent of Children’s Defense Fund and a 
working committee member of the 
Black Crusade for Children (BCCC). 


By Dr. Conrad W. Worril ‘The NFC established a chain of cooper- 
ative grocery Fin a a a 
In this era of economic and steam laundry, tailor 


present 
educational onslaught against the 
African Communit 


Movement should be linked to our quest 
for economic it 
We must free the “African mind” 


One model that we draw strength 
from in pursuing economic and educa- 
tional liberation is the model established 
by the Honorable Marcus Mosiah 
Garvey and the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association (UNIA) in 
the 1920's. 

The more I read and study about 


and self sufficient people. At the core of 
Marcus Garvey’s program was his urg- 
ing African people to acquire education 

economic power. As he always 
RR “A race without power is a race 
without respect.” 

When we examine the economic 
condition of Africans in America, and 
throughout the world, we find one glar- 
ing problem-African people do not con- 
trol our economic resources at the level 
we should. This is primarily due to our 
miseducation as a people. In a dispro- 
Pportionate manner, African people 
depend on the European and Asian 
world for food, clothing, and shelter. 
More often than not, the European and 
Asian worlds are the producers, proces- 
sors, distributors, and wholesalers. 

ican people are the consumers. 

‘This was one of the major problems 
that the Honorable Marcus Mosiah 

addressed his lifetime 


Garvey during 
and that Minister Farrakhan is address- 
ing today. As Dr. Tony Martin writes in 
his book Race First, which is one of the 
best books written on the works of 
Marcus Garvey, “Marcus Garvey, unlike 
his major rivals in the United States, 
built a mass organization that went 
beyond civil-rights agitation and protest 
and based itself upon a definite, well 
thought out program that he believed 
would lead to the total emancipation of 


the race from white dominion.” 
To implement his program, Garvey 
set up the Negro Factories ion 


(NFC). Its objective was to build and 
operate factories in the big industrial 
centers of the United States, Central 
America, the West Indies, and Africa. 


shop, a mi i mre 


e Garvey also established a 
steamship company, The Black Star 
Line. He envisioned a fleet of steamers 
carrying passengers and establishing 
trade among African people of the 
United States, Central America, the 

il and Africa. 


In the summer of 1920, Garvey 
launched his full blown at the 
First Annual Convention of the 
Universal Negro Improvement 


the founder and first Presi 
On August 2, 1920, after a massive 
parade of thousands of uni- 


well 

formed ranks of the UNIA, 35,000 dele- 
gates from all over the United States and 
some 25 countries convened at 

Square Garden, in New York City. It 
was, according to the New York Times, 
one of the largest gatherings in the his- 
tory of the hall. 

Dr. Martin explains that, “Central to 
the ideological basis peeled 
Garvey’s pone was the question of 

race. For Black man was 


shy away from this issue, the fact is, this 
is still true today.” 

‘As Malcolm X used to say, it was 
our Blackness “which caused so much 
hell not our identity as Elks, Masons, 


ee Gy Oe ae oy 
organizing and mobilizing of our people 
as we seek 

liberation. Far to many Africans in 
America have abandoned this idea in 


foundation of our liberation was eco- 
nomic and educational independence 
based on racial solidarity. There are 
numerous lessons we can leam from the 
legacy of the Honorable Marcus Mosiah 
Garvey. Without economic inc 

dence tied to the acquisition of political 
power, African people in America and 
African people everywhere will contin- 
ue to be the subjects of the whims of 


yours and you become as great and full 
of knowledge as the other fellow with- 
out entering the classrooms.” 


What social “Crisis”? 


Fighting for a Living Wage 


Dr. Manning Marable Í 


According to most economists and 

investors, 1998 was a banner 
year for capitalism. from its 
disastrous decline last summer, the stock 
market roared back to record a 16 per- 
cent gain for the year. The stock market 
had netted even higher gains in the pre- 
vious three years, above 20 percent 
annually, This means that more than two 
trillion dollars in equity has been pro 
diced at least on pore rome a 


ye m like to point out that 
150 million Americans are invested in 
the stock market, mostly through their 
retirement plans, pensions, and individ- 
ual stock accounts. What this fails to add 
is that the lion’s share of this wealth is 
owned by a very small number of indi- 
viduals. Statistically, about 10 percent of 
the U.S. population owns or controls 
more than 70 percent of the nation’s total 
wealth. That figure includes all stocks, 
bonds, real estate, and all assets of any 
kind. The top one percent of the U.S. 
population actually owns about 40 per- 
cent of all wealth. Simple arithmetic tells 
us that the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, the ninety percent that have 
less than 30 percent of the capital and 
resources, have very different lives than 
most at the top. It is in this latter group 
that one finds nearly all African 
Americans, Latinos, single-parent 
households, working class and poor peo- 

le. 

tn The great majority of American cit- 
izens have no expectations or aspirations 
for great wealth and opulence. We have 


We pay our bills setting aside money to 
buy a home or to put our children 

through college. Those of us fortunate 
Genen fo haveljob varo aaa 
our retirement, and perhaps even take a 
vacation once a year. To achieve these 


personal 
consumption needs of a family of four 
food, housing, transportation, utilities, 
clothing, taxes and co-payments for 
health care and child care. A commit- 
ment to a living wage should guarantee 
Medicare benefits to all workers, from 
their initial date of employment through 
the end of the periods covered by 
Unemployment Insurance, plus cover- 
age for their spouses, partners and 
dependent children. 

‘Unfortunately, despite the billions of 
dollars generated on Wall Street, the cap- 


tion with Jobs With Justice, illustrates 
the problem by focusing on New York. 
The study first determined that a truly 
tratie samba wag for a NEF fout 


in New York, using the criteria outlined 
above, was about $36,600. Using this 
wage benchmark, the study found that 
70 percent of the jobs with the most 
growth in New York pay less than the 
livable wage. For example, the average 
secondary school teacher in New York 
has an annual salary of $32,883, or about 
90 percent of the livable wage. Keep in 
mind that the livable wage is about one- 
third less than the average family income 
in New York State. This means that the 
livable wage is essentially a subsistence 
budget, with linie or no money for “lux- 


ee Clerical supervisors in New York 
eam an average wage of $27, 872, or 
approximately three-fourths of the liv- 
able wage. Other occupations at less 
than the livable wage include janitors 
and cleaners, $21,320 (58 percent of the 
livable wage); receptionists, $20,342 (56 
percent); and teachers aides, $19,261 (53 
percent), 

Beneath this group of workers are 
those whom sociologist William Julius 
Wilson described as the “truly disadvan- 
taged.” These are millions of working 
people whose wages are actually below 
the federal government's poverty level, 
which is now about $14,500 for a fami- 
ly of four. For example, according to the 
National Priorities Project study, the 
fastest growing occupation in New York 
State today is in retail sales. The average 
annual wage for retail salespeople is 
only $14,248, The typical food prepara- 
tion worker earns only $11,939 a year, 
about 33 percent of a livable wage, and 
well below the official poverty level. 
Cashiers in New York receive average 
wages of $11,586; waiters and waitress- 
es, $11, 336. 

These economic trends in New York 
are shared throughout the country, For 
the bottom 80 percent of all wage eam- 
ers, real hourly wages have fallen steadi- 


ano a percent of black workers 
eared less than poverty level wages. 
‘What is to be done? Since the capi- 
talist economy and Wall Street clearly 
cannot produce jobs at livable wages, we 
need to take matters into our own hands. 
Al over the country, more than a dozen 


” We must support state referen- 
da that would raise the minimum wage. 
But the most important reform 


would be to close the vast gap between 
the salaries of the corporate elite vs. most 
working people. What about limiting the 
export tax deductibility of executive 

to 25 times that of the 
Fores DAME sie worker in a bus 
ness? Any amount of executive pay over 
that level would be subject to taxation, 
saving millions of dollars. The time for 
economic justice is long overdue. The 
fight for a living wage must be taken 
both to Wall Street and Congress. 


By C 
Jr. 


Jesse L. Jackson, 


The same economic interests whose 
political representatives were opposed to 
Social Security (SS) in 1935 are still 
against it in 1999—the privatizers. Their 
trick is to invent a political “crisis” over 
the public program of SS in order to 
Propagate a political outcry for privati- 


T Politicians ‘mess with S5 at thee 
peril. Every American has a stake in SS 
and it has worked well for 64 years. 

SS provides universal. portability 


ly 142 million people) are covered, 
while less than half of Americans with 
private pension plans are covered, and 
that number is eroding. Without SS, 54 
percent of the elderly would be in pover- 


ty. 

SS was designed as one leg of a 
three-legged stool, the others being pri- 
vate pension plans and personal savings. 
«It was created to PA e a 
iy aallon 60 Aaen 
ment because a “market era did 
not and cannot provide security for all 
Americans. In fact, SS was created as a 
response to a collapsed stock market in 
the first place, the Great Depression. It is 
ironic that at a time when half the nation 
does not have a pension, and few have 
any savings at a at al, SS is the leg of the 


program where 
today’s workers pay today’s beneficia- 
ries. Therefore, it is an economic securi- 
ty program designed to protect society. 
We are told by some that we must 
acknowledge that the SS system as we 
know it is in trouble. In fact, we are told 
it is in crisis, and that it needs to be 
fixed! Various reforms are being sug- 
gested, including some drastic ones, 
such as raising SS taxes, cutting bene- 


fits, taxing SS as ordinary income, 

PRN E LERS ERODES H 

ing cost-of-living adjustments, means 

testing SS beneficiaries. But most of all, 

to save it, we must privatize it to gain a 
1 


Because of the long-term nature of SS, 
it’s Board is legally bound and responsi- 
ble for forecasting the future of SS for 
the next 75 years based on economic 
and demographic assumptions. The pro- 
jected “crisis” is 33 years into the future, 
2032, and it is based on one fundamen- 
tal assumption—that the economy will 
grow at an average rate of about 1.5 per- 
cent per year over the next 75 years. If 
the economy grows at 2.5 percent, there 
is no crisis and SS will never go a 
What is our economic 
GDP has grown at 3.21 percent ak 
ly over the last 50 years. Current growth 
is nearly 4 percent, There are no indica- 
tors it is going to devolve to 1.5 percent 
in the future. So where’s the crisis? 
What is actually needed to fix SS is 
a minor correction, an adjustment simi- 
lar to others made in the past, most 
recently in 1983. Even more important- 
ly, we need to focus on balanced eco- 
nomic growth with a commitment, a 
policy and a concrete plan, built around 
national and international monetary and 
fiscal policy, to establish a peacetime 
full employment economy. If we were 
truly committed to full employment, the 
SS crisis would completely go away. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


NEW BRUNSWICK — A free public 
seminar on estate and income 
tax will be held at the New Jersey Law 
Center beginning at 7 p.m. (732) 937- 
7518. 


PARSIPPANY — Learn business writing 
basics for professionals in just one day 
with Skil Path Seminars at the Holiday 
Inn, 797 Route 46 E. 1-800-873-7545. 


CAMDEN — Women, Minorities, and 
Veterans Prequel presented at Camden 
College beginning at 10 a.m.(609)-338- 
1817 ext. 3162,Union County Economic 
Development Corporation will hold a 
workshop on running a business on the 
intemet at Kean University’s Willis Hall 
beginning at 1 p.m. (908) 527-1207. 


ELIZABETH — Women for Women of 
Union County at the Municipal Building 
job wori for 


women 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. (908) 232-5787. 


CRANFORD — Management skills for 
supervisors course available at Union 
County College beginning at 6 p.m. 
(908) 709-7600. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


CRANFORD — Union County College 
will offer a business course on je- 
ment skills for supervisors beginning at 
6 p.m. (908) 709-7600. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
CALDWELL — The Caldwell Chamber 
of Commerce presents a seminar on 
home ownership beginning at 6:30 p.m. 
(873) 226-5550 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
UNION — New Jersey planning officials 
training workshop is a must for every 
planning and zoning official at Union 
Economic Development Corp. 
beginning at 8:30 a.m. (908) 412-9592. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
EDISON — Management Tools Work- 
shop beginning at 4 pm. at 2015 Lin- 
coln Highway. (609) 452 - 1007. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
NEWARK — FEMA organized work- 
a.m. at the Gateway Center, Raymond 
Bivd.(202) 646- FEMA. 
MONTCLAIR — The Montclair Cham- 
ber of Commerce will hold a business 


discussion on property taxes in the mil- 
lennium beginning at 7 p.m. (973) 744- 
7660. 


TRADE YOUR ENGINE 
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Expert engine diagnosis 
Cars -trucks evans 
BRIDGEWATER 


Finderne Avenue . ‘i 
908-429-0069 X Fe Na tare ae 
declan cx! domestics & ‘Accepted Credit Cards ‘Laminated ResumealCarde, 
+ Installed by trained technicians *Scanners/Screamer Projects 
* Up to 5 yrs/50,000 mile warranty Call (609) 392-6500 
* No down payment to qualified buyers ——— E, or 
* Towing & Rental Cars BUNUINCTURED ENGINE INSTALLATION CENTER (609) 835-0171 


SBA offers rules to protect small businesses from ‘contract bundling’ 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Small 
Business Administration recently pro- 
posed regulations that would protect 
small businesses involved with federal 
government contracting. Once 
the rules will establish definitions for the 
practice known as “contract bundling” 
and supply remedies to counter the neg- 
ative impact that bundling has on small 
businesses. The public has until March 
15 to comment on the before 
the agency takes steps toward finaliza- 


tion. 
“The SBA has proposed a set of 
regulations to ensure that “contract 
indling” doesn’t shut the doors of 
opportunity for small businesses,” said 
SBA Administrator Aida Alvarez. “It 


may be easier to lump together a number 
of small contracts, but it doesn’t benefit 
the taxpayer if it means higher costs 
from decreased competition. And we 
must make sure we aren’t harming the 
small business owner and his or her 
employees.” 

The proposed SBA regulations, 
which appeared Jan. 13 in the Federal 
Register, explain that contract bundling 
occurs when procurement officials com- 
bine two or more contracts that previ- 
ously had been offered separately. In 
many cases, the scope of the new con- 
tract places it beyond the capabilities of 
any one smalll business. 

Increased use of these “bundled 
contracts” can lead to a decrease in 


Borrowers beware 


WASHINGTON—You could lose 
your home and your money if you bor- 
Tow from unscrupulous lenders who 
offer you a high-cost loan based on the 
equity you have in your home. Certain 
lenders target homeowners who are 
elderly or who have low incomes or 
credit problems—and then try to take 
advantage of them by using deceptive 
practices. Be on the lookout for: 

Equity Stripping 

The lender gives you a loan, based 
on the equity in your home, not on your 
ability to repay based on your income. 
If you can’t make the payments, you 
could end up losing your home. 


Loan Flipping 

The lender encourages you to 
repeatedly refinance the loan and often, 
to borrow more money. Each time you 
refinance, you pay additional fees and 
interest points That only serves to 
increase your debt. 


Credit Insurance Packing 
The lender adds credit insurance to 
your loan, which you may not need. 


Bait and Switch 

The lender offers one set of loan 
terms when you apply, then pressures 
you to accept higher charges when you 
sign to complete the transaction. 


Deceptive Loan Servicing 

The lender doesn’t provide you 
with accurate or complete account state- 
ments and payoff figures. That makes it 
almost impossible for you to determine 
how much you have paid or how much 
you owe. You may pay more than you 
owe. 


e Discover 


‘Some of these practices violate fed- 
eral credit laws dealing with disclosures 
about loan terms, discrimination based 
‘on age, gender, marital status, race, or 
national origin; and debt collection. 

You also may have additional rights 
under state law that would allow you to 
bring a law suit. 

If you're thinking about using your 
home as collateral for a loan, be careful. 
Unless you can make the loan payments 
out of current income, you could lose 
your home as well as the equity you've 
already built up. Some other tips to 
remember: 


* The lure of extra money or the 
chance to reduce monthly credit pay- 
ments can be very costly in the long run. 
High interest rates and other credit costs 
could get you in over your head. 

e Credit insurance may not be a 
good deal from a lender. If you want the 
added security of credit insurance, shop 
around. 

+ Don’t sign a loan agreement if the 
terms are not what you were given 
when you applied. 

+ Ask for an explanation of any dol- 
lar amount, term, or condition that you 
don’t understand. Federal law is very 
clear about what credit and loan term 
information must be provided in writing 
when you apply for a loan and before 
you sign any agreement. 

In addition, shop around for the 
best loan terms and interest rates. Con- 
tact lending institutions, such as banks 
and credit unions, and consult a legal or 
financial advisor, or someone you can 
trust before you make any loan deci- 
sions. Or contact your local Fair Hous- 
ing Office, legal aid, or senior services 
organization for information and help. 
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Will J. Heard, Mortgage Execu- 
tive of Investors Mutual, shows 
how to avoid “little known” mis- 
takes home buyers make costing 
them 
Report, “How To Avoid The 
Biggest Mistakes Most Home! 
Buyers Make When Purchas- 


RT 


thousands! The Free 
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prime federal contracting with small 
businesses, which averages about $40 
billion per year. Overall federal contract- 
ing averages close to $200 billion per 
year. 

The proposed regulations acknowl- 
edge that in this new era of government 
procurement some bundling may be 
necessary. But the agency wants federal 
officials to submit for SBA review any 
procurement identified as a “bundled 
contract.” The agency is leaving open 
the option of challenging these in an 
attempt to negotiate a more equitable 
distribution, particularly for small busi- 
nesses. Among the remedies available 
include requesting that the large pro- 
curement be broken up into smaller con- 


WASHINGTON—Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) 
officials are urging the emergency man- 
agement, fire and emergency services 
communities and the public to get 
ready now for the year 2000. 

“It is very important that counties, 
municipalities, school districts and 
other organizations that have not yet 
begun to work on Y2K issues, start 
now,” FEMA Deputy Director Mike 
Walker said. “While some failures will 
be minor annoyances, some may have 
more serious consequences.” 

The Y2K issue is worldwide and 
refers to electronic and computer sys- 
tem problems that may occur because 
of the inability of date-sensitive devices 
to compute “2000” when systems move 
from 1999 to the Year 2000. Virtually 
all systems that rely on computers or 
electronic devices that refer to date and 


tracts or that portions be segmented and 
offered as small business set-asides. 
The SBA proposal also establishes 
clear guidelines for small businesses that 
want to create a joint venture, or team, to 
go after the bundled contracts that can’t 
be broken down. Under the old rules, 
small businesses banding together were 
sometimes disqualified on certain con- 
tracts because the new employee count 
or combined revenues would exceed the 
SBA’s definition of a small business. 
With the new rules, if the firms are small 
before they enter the arrangement, a 
joint venture won't change that status. 
In addition, if the procurement is 
described in the statement of work as a 
“substantial bundling,” then the SBA is 


FEMA urges local communities 
services sector to get ready now 


time may be affected by Y2K in one 
way or another. This includes power, 
dispatch and communications systems, 
911 systems, microcomputers, and 
much more. 

In a recent FEMA survey of state 
emergency management directors con- 
cerning Y2K issues at the state and 
local levels, the directors that 
although Y2K fixes are well underway 


seeking a written justification from the 
procuring official. The SBA will evalu- 
ate this to see if it truly benefits the gov- 
‘ernment in terms of cost savings, faster 
acquisition cycle or better overall terms 
and conditions. Procurements not meet- 
ing the criteria will be subject to a chal- 
lenge. 

The SBA has not yet defined what 
constitutes substantial bundling, and is 
inviting public comment to help resolve 
the issue. A definition could reflect a 
threshold dollar value or a combination 
of factors such as geographical locations 
and industrial classifications. Written 
comments should be sent to the SBA’s 
Office of Government Contracting in 
Washington, D.C. 


and emergency 
for Y2K 


potential for problems is at the local 
level, and this is what we are concemed 
about.” 

In February and March, FEMA 
will conduct Y2K Consequence Man- 
agement workshops around the country 
to identify critical issues, assess vulner- 

bilities, review contingency plans and 
consider policies and decisions that 
need to be taken to deal with possible 


in state-level emergency 
offices, the emergency service systems 


Y2K pants will 
include state Y2K emergency coordina- 
state fire 


of many counties an 
remain untested. 
“Generally states and the larger 
local governments are aware of and 
making some progress toward resolv- 
ing Y2K issues, however, many small- 
er local governments as well as some 
state and territorial governments seem 
not to be aware of the problem,” Walk- 
er said. “Clearly the most serious 


Talk about 
the loan of 
the century... 


tors, emergency 
marshals as well as regional representa- 
tives of FEMA's Federal Response Plan 
partners. 

The group is working to make sure 
that all segments of the nation’s emer- 
gency management community operate 
normally through the cross-over period 
from 1999 to the Year 2000 and 
beyond. 
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“African Discovery Through 
Music” 


EAST ORANGE - What songs did 
distressed slaves sing to signal impend- 
ing danger? Did you know that the pat- 
tems and carvings etched in drums, 
Africa's most traditional musical instru- 
ments, often symbolized prayers, 
proverbs or pieces of history from a spe- 
cific tribe? On Thursday, Feb. 18, this 
sampling of questions and facts will be 
shared among others during a fun and 
educational for the entire fami- 
ly The free black history program enti- 
“African Discovery Through 
;;” will take place at Rouzeaous 
Manor located at 180 Main St., Orange, 
NJ beginning at 6:00 p.m. Call (973) 
266-8432 for more information. 


Improvements underway at 
six Plainfield playgrounds 


* PLAINFIELD - Six Plainfield 
+ playgrounds and recreational facilities 
are undergoing rehabilitation this winter 
< so that new equipment will be in place 
« for spring 1999. The work is the first 
phase of a master plan for recreation 
infrastructure improvements that will 
ultimately invest half a million dollars in 
the city’s recreation facilities. ‘The grant 
is for $139,000 of which $98,350 is 
being spent for new equipment, with the 
balance being used to remove and dis- 
pose of older equipment, prepare the 

footers, and provide fall zones and any 
"= necessary landscaping touches when 
installation is finished. Facilities being 
improved through this grant include 
Rock Avenue Field, Rushmore Field, 
Seidler Field, Bryant Park, Matthewson 
Playground, and the playgrounds at the 
Hannah Atkins Pool. 


Actor Danny Glover 
celebrates Black History 
< Month 


NEW BRUNSWICK - Actor 
Danny Glover will take part in a musical 


month presented by Rutgers’ Mason 
Gross School of the Aris (MOSA) at 5 
p.m., Sunday, Feb. 21. 

Glover's appearance is part of 
When Prose Becomes Song: Musings 
of African American Poets and Com- 
: in Celebration of Black History 
X Month,” which will take place at 

Nicholas Music Center on the Douglass 
* College campus. 

Giver wil read text by the African 
‘American poet James Weldon Johnson, 
„which has been set to an original musi- 
cal composition. The music will be per- 
formed by and MIGSA student ensem- 


fest ‘commemorating Black History, 


Community officials furious about 
State’s largest cut in school aid 


HILLSIDE - In response to the 
announcement of recent state school 
aid budget figures and the drastic 
reduction of their district’s aid by 5%, 
the Township of Hillside hosted a 
press conference on Feb. 1, 1999. 
They discussed the impact and conse- 
quences of the reduction, of over 
$560,000 in total funding, upon the 
students and residents. 

The township has seen a steady 
growth in school enrollment over the 
past three years and now with this 
serious reduction in funds, they are 
highly concerned that Hillside will not 
be able to carry out its regular duties 
as well as fulfilling state mandates. 

“It’s obvious that the present 
school aid formula which decreases 
aid in some of the most economically 


depressed school districts defies 
logic,” stated Assemblyman William 
Payne. “During this time when we are 
looking for our young people, and 
while we recognize that it is important 
to begin the educational experience at 
even earlier ages. With children a 
young as three and four years old, we 
realize that now is the time to increase 
funding in education, not decrease it.” 

Payne, was accompanied by Sen- 
ator Wynona M. Lipman, Assembly- 
man Donald Tucker, Mayor Barbara 
Rowen, Superintendent Dr. Hiroko 
Miyakawa, President of Hillside 
Board of Education Fred Lester, and 
Chairman of Hillside Board of Educa- 
tion Finance Committee Beverly 


ynn. 
Although the Hillside Public 


McDonald’s launches enlightening “Little 
Known Black History Facts,” school program 


OAK BROOK, IL — Imagine a 
student being taught that contrary to the 
images traditionally presented by Hol- 
lywood, the first cowboys in the old 
West were African American men! Or, 
how about discovering that the first use 
of a sail to power a ship-and the craft of 
ship-building itself-have both been 
traced directly to ancient Africa? 

These and many more intriguing 
facts are among those found in the new 
McDonald's “Little Known Black His- 
tory Facts” education program, being 
introduced to nearly 4,500 high school 
teachers in cities across the country 
during Black History Month. 

The “Little Known Black History 
Facts” education program is a part of 
McDonald’s on-going commitment to 
promoting education and cultural 
understanding among youth. The pro- 
gram’s thoughtprovoking activities are 
designed to resonate with teachers, giv- 
ing them a new tool in teaching stu- 
dents about the rich history and legacy 
of African Americans. 

The education program is com- 
posed of a complete, month-long Les- 
son Plan, two colorfully illustrated 
“Little Known Black History Facts” 
booklets and a poster for classroom dis- 
play and reference. These unique 
instructional tools enable teachers to 
chart a path through history, uncovering 
rarely acknowledged facts and instill- 
ing in youth of all cultures truths about 
the enduring and immeasurable contri- 
butions of Africans and African Amer- 
icans. 

Researched and written in collabo- 


_ ration with the renowned Black Inven- 


The original Statue of Liberty depicted 
a black woman breaking chains. 
tions Museum in Los Angeles, “Little 
Known Black History Facts” are a reg- 
ularly featured segment on syndicated 
radio’s popular “Tom Joyner Moming 
Show,” where they first caught the 
attention of the National Black McDon- 
ald’s Operators Association 
(NBMOA). “McDonald's franchisees 
in communities all across the country 
are enthusiastic about being the 
resource for obtaining this invaluable 
information throughout Black History 
Month,” says NBMOA Chairman 
Craig Welbum. 

The McDonald’s booklets each 
feature up to 16 profiles of African and 
African American men and women of 
historical note, with rarely acknowl- 
edged facts about their heritage. 
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School District is not considered an 
Abbott Special Needs District, it does 
share many of the urban characteris- 
tics and factors that were determined 
by the New Jersey Supreme Court to 
be detrimental for effective learning. 
Furthermore, three Special Needs Dis- 
tricts border upon Hillside - Newark, 
Elizabeth, and Irvington. It has a hi 
tory of defeated budgets. Therefore. 
the district does not receive the nee 
ed level of funding to support the dis- 
trict’s programs and facilities or to 
offer the per pupil spending levels 
comparable to the Abbott and I/J dis- 
tricts. In addition, the influx of Spe- 
cial Education students and those stu- 
dents placed into the school system by 
DYFS requires additional money to 
meet their needs. 


“Any decrease in State Aid will 
diminish the district's ability to offer 
comparable educational programs and 
facilities,” stated Lester, “which are 
available to their counterparts in the 
Abbott and I/J districts. Without 
equalized opportunities to learn, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the stu- 
dents of Hillside will be at a disadvan- 
tage.” 

Like many school systems, Hill- 
side also faces the challenge of find- 
ing space for their growing enroll- 
ment. They have turned libraries, art 
rooms, music rooms and computer 
rooms into instructional classrooms. 
While apprehensive about the State 
School Aid to Hillside, the Board of 
Education remained optimistic about 
the issues of equitable funding and the 


State’s large surplus. 

“The Hillside Public Schools 
have come a long way,” stated 
Miyakawa. “However, it “will need 
resources to meet and exceed 2Ist 
Century standards as well as maintain 
the progress that has been made to 
date. In order to do so, the communi- 
ty of Hillside will need to join togeth- 
er to understand the pervasive effects 
of State-created and State-mandated 
property taxes.” 

Miyakawa called for a change of 
parameters to determine property 
value equally or the implementation 
of a new way to fund school districts 
without using property tax, or else, 
Hillside will continue to have the 
same tax concerns annually at budget 
time. 
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Based on the novel by 
CHINUA ACHEBE 

Adapted by BIYI BANDELE 
Directed by CHUCK MIKE 
Designed by NIKI TURNER 


Wed-Fri at 7:30; Thurs at 

Sat at 2:30 & 7:30; Sun at 2:30 
This riveting stage adaptation of Chinua 
Achebe’s classic Nigerian novel combines 
poetry, dance and percussion to tell the 
tragic story of a self-made man’s 
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McCarter Theatre Company's 
production of 
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Written and 
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JOHN AMOS 
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Black Culinarian Alliance puts the sass in soul food 


By Gilda Rogers 
Staff Writer 
ENGLEWOOD __ CLIFFS-The 


French say “Bon appetit” but, soulfully 
speaking, that translates into “Now 


the Black Culinarian Alliance, stirred 
up a myriad of mouth-watering dishes 
that embellished soul food’s tradition. 
Serving up an enlightening oration 
centered on the food of the African 
Diaspora was food historian and cook- 


book author Jessica Harris. However, 
the salute to Jefferson Evans, 77, the 
first African American to graduate from 
the Culinary Institute of America, solid- 
ified the purpose of the day’s event. 

Evans was amongst the first 12 stu- 
dents to graduate from the famed insti- 
tute in 1947. A native of Crawfordville, 
Georgia, Evans at the age of 16 moved 
to Washington, D.C., where he landed 
his 


that’s some good eating,” which is also 
descriptive of “Courses in Black Histo- 
ry: A Culinary Tour Through The 
African American Experienci 
tribute to African-American and 
Caribbean cuisine was recently hosted 
by Bestfoods at its corporate headquar- 
ters in Englewood Cliffs in honor of 
Black History Month, 

Bestfoods, known for such foods as 
Skippy Peanut Butter, and chefs from 


Z 


[Chili Dusted Pork Medallions: 


6 Servings 
boi lions(1 1/2 to 21b) 


2 cups buttermilk 


“|2 ths. fine chopped fresh p 
farsiey 

2 tsp. salt 

|314 tsp. fine ground pepper 
|6 tbsp. Mazola oil, divided 


Black Eyed Pea Relish and Sauteed Apples: 
712m. dry black-eyed peas(soaked in water to cover overnight) 
+13 07. bacon, diced 
1 med. onion, finely diced 
3 tbsp. minced garlic 
5 cups water 
2 Knoor chicken bouillon cubes 
2 cups apple juice 
1/4 cup sherry wine vinegar 
*]1172 tsp. crushed red pepper 
6 red delicious apples, cut into 1/2 inch dice, divided 


1/2 bunch scallions or green onions, thinly sliced 
3 tbsp. finely chopped fresh parsley 

2 tsp. salt or to taste 

7 [3 cups applesauce, at room temperature 


METHOD: 
ji ilk i k'o 1 hour. Combine flour, chili 
ponder, sugar, parsley, salt, and pepper in phi Ay reserve. 


2, In 4-quart pot, cook: low heat, stirring until crispy Add 
onion and garlic; cook, stirring, 2 minutes longer. 
3. s ii iling. Reduce heat, cover and 
rks age ee me 
pour off and peas aside, ing liquid to 
iaa, vinegar and crushed red pepper and heat to boiling. Reduce heat and boil sky untl 
t. Stir in half red green bell peppers, 
scaltions, parsley, salt, and pepper. Stir in peas, 
5. In large saute pan heat 2 tbsp. of oil over 
poteery rrenan aa 
Re li mixture. ge pan, heat 2 tbsp. 


a a a Trat 
sides. Repeat with remaining pork. 

7. Spoon black-eyed pea relish onto warm plates; top with pork medallions. Serve applesauce in small 
bonis and top with sauteed apples. 


“My first job was a dishwasher, 
said the dapper Evans, whose long sil- 
ver mane immediately brought the like- 
ness of Frederick Douglass to one’s 
mind. “I didn’t want to be a dishwasher 
and that’s when I decided I wanted to 
leam how to cook.” 

Perfecting the art, Evans eventual- 


years in Connecticut, where he now 
esides. Also, before hanging up his 
apron and prestigious chef's hat, Eva 
taught at the Culinary Institute of 
America from 1970-°75. 

Today's new breed of black chefs, 
the Black Culinarian Alliance is keep- 
ing the cooking tradition and the uni- 
versal appeal for food alive by mentor- 
ing youth interested in pursuing careers 
in the culinary arts, food service and 
hospitality industry. Formed as an 
alumni organization of the Culinary 
Institute of America, the BCA which 
boasts national memberships, recog- 
nized the need in 1993 for their input in 
the lives of young high school students. 

“There was no bie ona 

in Amer 


the 
food sexy Ate hospital Ee.” 
said Newark resident and president of 


a 


Jefferson Evans and his wife, Otella 
Evans mingle near the kitchen 


Black Culinarian Alliance members include Wayne Haney, Theodore 
Osario, Ruby Dumesh, Alex Askew and Jacqueline Cholmondeley 


the BCA, Jason Wallace. “We are creat- 
ing awareness, exposure and education 
Surrounding the African American 
influence in cuisine and professionals. 
They (black students) don’t understand 
that there are career options because no 
one’s ever explained it to them. They 
seem to have a spam id 

* Wallace 
irca eat of 
slavery. However, understanding that 
food is a lucrative industry to be affili- 
ated with, Wallace along with co- 
founder and vice president of the BCA. 


Alex Askew, are reaching back, open- 
ing doors and giving opportunities to 
those students who would like to follow 
in their footsteps. 

Seven of those students hail from 
Park West High School in New York 
City: L 7 
Chambers, 
John, Rachel Lansang, Jose Perez and 
Leonardo Williams. All of these future 
chefs worked alongside executive chefs 
the whose innovative 
potato cheesecake 
and chili-dusted pan seared pork medal- 


nition of Black History Month, 


Nordstrom salut 


our 


communities r 


ple and unsung heroes 


who have made such incredible contributions 


Garden State Plaza, Paramus, (20 


) 843-112 


country and our world. 


Mento Park, Edison, (732) 603-5000. 


lions with roasted apples and black eye black-tie scholarship fund-raiser and 
pea relish, dazzled the taste buds of cultural awareness event on Valentines 
at the event saluting Day at the Marriott Marquis ir 
m food. York. 
“You get into it eS you ta Paying hom: 


said 17 old Guerrier, re cans, who have 1 t 
new and different ways of c food service and hospitality, the E 
food. made award presentati vard 
“I was in a cooki ed two si ith a $1,500 
junior high school and my teacher sent scholarship. 
me to Park West High School. I liked it Askew said, 1.1 million African 
and continued with it. After college, I'll ans 1.9 million Latinos 
build upon becoming a professional make-up the labor force in the in 
chef.” but only a small pe make-up up 
In the process of opening their management. “You need managers that 
international headquart Harlem, are trained and educated’ a void th 
the BCA hosted their sixth annual BCA has set their sights on fillir 


TO BE THE BEST, 
YOU HAVE TO 
HIRE THE BEST. 


Eddie Bauer, a leading international 
retailer, has built a solid reputation for 
attracting the best vendors, the best 


customers and the very best employees. 


So if you're good at working with others, and 
enjoy hard work and professional success, 
we hope you will get in touch today. 


Our work environment is built on progressive 
management philosophies, and offers benefits 
that encourage growth within our organization. 


Celebrating diversity has been an integral 
part of Eddie Bauer since the company was 
founded in 1920. A company’s strength comes 
from its connection with its community and 
the talented diverse population it employs. 


For current employment opportunities, 
call our jobline at (425) 861-4851 | 


or visit us at www.eddiebauer.com | 


Fesruary 20, 3:00-5:00 ar 
GARDEN StaTE PLAZA 
Fesruary 27, 2:00-4:00 at 
MENLO Park 

Join us as we honor the influenc 
of musical arts in African-American 
History with the Morris Nanton 
Quartet. 
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SUNDAY FEBRUARY 21 


NEWARK — Beluah Baptist Church 
will hold a Willing Workers Annual Day 
celebration beginning at 3:30 p.m. 
(973) 642-4817. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


KENILWORTH — A day of unity and 
friendship will be celebrated with the 
Worldwide Church of God - Union at 
The David Brearly Schol, 410 Monroe 
Ave. featuring guest speaker Stanley 
DeVaux beginning at 2 p.m. (908) 490- 
0031. 


NEWARK — Unique Productions pre- 
sents the 5th Annual Gospel Fest fea- 
turing The Mighty Royal Travelers and 
The Gospel Extremes at St Luke's 
AME Church beginning at 3 p.m. (973) 
622-0639. 


SOUTH HACKENSACK — Lewis 
Fisher Productions present the world 
famous Dixie Hummingbirds along 
wiht Preacher Pap and the invisible 
singers of Newark at Mt. Zion Baptist 


Buster Soaries joins Christian gathering 


FORT LAUDERDALE—Dr. D. 
James Kennedy and Coral Ridge Min- 
istries host the sixth annual Reclaiming 
America For Christ Conference, Fe 
ary 26-28, in Fort Lauderdale. 
gathering offers training and motiva- 
tion to help believers bring Christian 
perspective and influenci 
throughout American culture. 

“Now is the time for Christians to 


come to the aid of their country,” said 
Dr. Kennedy, President of Coral Ridge 
Ministries and Senior Minister at Coral 
Ridge Presbyterian Church. “The crisis 
in Washington, the national shrug at 
gross moral transgression on the part of 
our highest elected leader, the uncon- 
scionable and still legal practice of par- 
tial-birth abortion, and the advance of 
homosexual activism are all troubling 


Living 


By Junious Ricardo Stanton 


Human beings have the capacity 
to think during all of our waking 
hours. However, the creator, in infi- 
nite wisdom, designed us so that we 
can function efficiently and economi- 
cally without conscious focusing or 
concentration on our part. We do this 
by what we call habits and/or uncon- 
sciously mimicking the behavior of 
others. 

Stop and think about the myriad 


HELP 


1 
à 


Michele K. Guti, Commissi 


Christe Todd Witman, 6 


FROM EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS 
QUINCY JONES, DAVID SALZMAN 
ano EARVIN “MAGIC” JOHNSON 


INSPIRED BY A TRUE STORY 


of habits you have and ask yourself if 
they are serving you or you serving 
them. Is your automatic response or 
behavior in a particular situation help- 
ful or would you be better off doing 
something different? Ask yourself 
how mimicking the behavior of your 
parents or other role models has 
served you positively or how it has 
negatively impacted your life. 

We need to periodically ask our- 
selves why we do the things we do. 
Most of us are not fully conscious of 
‘our actions. When we find ourselves 
in familiar situations we normally 
don’t take the time to think extensive- 
ly about what we are doing. 

For instance, one morning I was 
‘on my way to work. As I pulled out of 
my driveway, I turned on the radio. I 
heard a traffic report say the highway 
I normally take was backed up 
bumper to bumper. I heard the report 
as sure as I wrote this. Nevertheless, 
the next thing I knew I was on the 
freeway ramp and could see the line 
of stalled automobiles ahead, but it 
was too late. I ended up stuck in 


indicators of our nation’s moral decline. 
The need for Christians to bring the salt 
and light of the Gospel in word and 
deed has never been greater. This con- 
ference exists to help them do that more 
intelligently and to greater effect.” 
Featured speakers at Reclaiming 
America For Christ ‘99 include Bill 
Bright, founder and President of Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ; Gary Bauer, 


President of the Family Research 
Council; Larry Burkett, author, Christ- 
ian financial counselor and President of 
Christian Financial Concepts; and Cal 
Thomas, one of the nation’s most wide- 
ly read syndicated columnists. Other 
speakers include Phillip Johnson, 
Berkeley law professor and author of 
Defeating Danvinism; Janet Parshall, 
Christian talk-show host; Dr. Buster 


Soaries, pastor and advocate for at-risk 
youth; and John Paulk Chairman of 
Exodus International, which assists 
men and women to overcome homo- 
sexuality. A total of 26 speakers will 
address topics to include the Y2K prob- 
lem, the role of clergy in Christian 
social action, evangelism in public 
schools, grassroots involvement, and 
bioethics. 


Consciously 


bumper to bumper traffic all because I 
didn’t consciously think about taking 
an alternate route. I thoughtlessly 
went the same way despite hearing 
the report. This is just one example of 
how we repeat habitual behaviors, 
even when they are not in our best 
interest. 

Addictions are habits. We smoke, 
over consume, overindulge or repeat 
the same self-sabotaging and destruc- 
tive behaviors time and time again. 
The recovery community says, 
“insanity is doing the same thing over 
and over again with the same people 
expecting things to turn out different- 
ly.” By that reckoning most of us are 
insane. Who among us hasn't repeat- 
ed the same behaviors over and over 
again without realizing the direct rela- 
tionship between our actions and our 
situation or our emotional state. Of 
course, not all habits are negative or 
destructive. And, patterning ourselves 
after someone we admire can be help- 
ful. 


What can we do about it? How do 
we change? The first thing we must 


COMM 


Let’s come 
together 


asa 
COMMUNITY 
and support 
each other 


NITY ACTION NETWORK 


or 
908-527-8622 
for more info 


le Grou 
Single Groups are now 
forming for the following 

1. Single Parent household's 


2, Employment/Business 
opportunities 


3. Youth Mentoring Program 


JOIN NOW!! 


They lived in different worlds 


and played in separate leagues, 
until he brought them together 
for a game that would make histor 


do is recognize that we are in an 
untenable situation, that we have 
habits and behavior patterns we need 
to change. We also need to realize we 
are not living in accordance with our 
true calling and purpose. 

What areas in your life need 
changing? What must you do to be 
better, more focused, more energized 
and enthusiastic about life? What can 
you do to make your life more mean- 
ingful and fulfilling? Change is never 
automatic. Lasting change occurs 


only through conscious deliberation, 
impelling emotion and volition cou- 
pled with appropriate actions. Psy- 
chologists say it takes 28 days of con- 
scious effort to change a habit. How- 
ever, most of us are conditioned not to 
think consciously on a regular basis. 

The quality, tone and tenor of our 
lives depend upon how successful we 
are in controlling our thoughts and 
emotions. Self-mastery is the key to 
personal empowerment and actualiza- 

ion. 


Baptists call for a day of 
reconciliation in Clinton case. 


Progressive National Baptist Con- 
vention, a nationwide organization of 
over 1,200 churches, called for a day of 
reconciliation and prayer for forgiveness 
for President, William J. Clinton, and the 
actions of the Congress and Senate on 
last month. 

The prayer was not only for the 
President and the two legislative branch- 
es of government, but also for the perva- 
sive sins of the whole nation. PNBC 
called for all religious bodies regardless 
of race to organize in bold prophetic 
protests against a modern day crucifix- 
ion effort. 

PNBC unanimously adopted an 
Official Resolution condemning the 
impeachment by the House of Represen- 
tatives and the trial by the Senate, in sup- 
port of the President and the nation. 
“Please know that as President of the 
[PNBC] I, and over 2.5 million commit- 
ted members are at your disposal to 


assist in correcting what we believe is a 
blatant abuse and violation of the Cor- 
stitution,” proclaimed Dr. C. Mackey 
Daniels. Daniels and Otis Moss, chair- 
man, Civil Rights Commission, collabo- 
rated in the effort to write the Resolution, 

“To impeach a President because he 
is a sinner is to destroy the Constitution 
not uphold it,” writes President Daniels, 
Daniels goes on to explain that, “We in 
PNBC, know the difference between 
high crimes and private sin.” i 

Otis Moss had a different perspec- 
tive from the voters point of view. “Teng 
of millions of voters should not have 
their elections overtumed because less 


than 300 partisan politicians dislike thé 
choice of the American people,” wrote 
Moss. H 

PNBC said the righteous thing to do 
is to end the shameful investigation, and 
leave the children a legacy of love, 


humane legislation and leadership. 


McDonald’s» Presents 


Glory Days 


Inspiring Moments in Black History 


African-American Film Stars. 


July 7, 1926. The must-see movie 
of the summer is “The Flying Ace.” § 
This feature film, with its all-Black $ 4 
cast, was called the greatest airplane 


mystery thriller ever produced. 
It would pave the way for future 
African-American film stars. 


Celebrate Black History with a 
free new Glory Days Booklet. 


Only at participating McDonald’ss. 
While supplies last. 


did Somebody MA 


from 
us Adams 
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THE BEST MOVIE STUDIO ON TELEVISION 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


MONTGOMERY — The Carrier 
Foundation will hold a discus- 
sion on depression and schizo- 
phrenia at the foundation's 
amphitheater beginning at 12 
p.m. (908) 281-1461. 


ELIZABETH Planned 
Parenthood and Union County 
Cancer Screening Program will 
offer cancer screeni js for 
Union County women 50 and 
over beginning at 9 a.m. until 2 

p.m. at 208 Commerce Place. 
(008) 351 - 5384. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


PLAINFIELD — The American 
Red Cross will hold a blood 
drive at the South Plainfield Girl 
Scout Headquarters beginning 
at 2:30 p.m. (908) 756-6414. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


SUMMIT Adult Alcohol 
Abuse: The impact on children 
and signs in adolescents hosted 
by Charter Behavioral Health 
System on 19 Prospect St., 
Summit beginning at 7 p.m. 
(908) 277-9012. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


ISLELIN — Saint Barnabas 
Health Care System is spon- 
soring a seminar on epilepsy at 
the Sheraton Woodbridge 
Palace Hotel beginning at 7 
p.m. (973) 322-4300. 


JERSEY CITY — New Jersey 
City University will hold its annu- 
al “Spring Blood Drive” as well 
as a bone marrow screening 
beginning at 10 a.m. (201) 200- 
3426. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


GARWOOD Women for 
Women of Union County will 
offer a yoga workshop at 
Nicole's Yoga Center beginning 
at 7:30 p.m. (908) 232-5787. 


CSH affiliates 
with Robert Wood 
Johnson Hospital 


MOUNTAINSIDE—Children’s 
Specialized Hospital (CSH), the 
state’s only hospital dedicated exclu- 
sively to pediatric rehabilitation, has 


Robert Wood 
System. Other affiliate members 


include Robert Wood Johnson 
University Hospital in New 
Brunswick and Robert Wood 


Johnson University Hospital at 
Hamilton. 

CSH will also join the Robert 
Wood Johnson Health Network, an 
organization of seven acute care hos- 
pitals, four federally-qualified health 
centers, the UMDNJ-Robert Wood 
Johnson Medical School and 
providers of retirement healthcare 
and housing. 


FDA approves first 
oral treatment for 
chronic Hepatitis B 


RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, 
Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 


approved Epivir-HBV (lamivadine) 
Tablets and Oral Solution, This is the 
first oral, anti-viral medication for the 


tis B viral replication and active liver 
inflammation. 


Hepatitis B is a potentially fatal 
liver disease and has been estimated by 
the World Health Organization to be the 
ninth most common cause of death 
worldwide. Approximately 350 million 
people, five percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, have chronic infection with the 
hepatitis B virus (HBV) and about one- 
third of these individuals are at risk for 
serious progressive liver disease. In the 
United States, the Center for Disease 
Control have estimated that there are 
more than one million persons chroni- 
cally infected with HBV, and it is esti- 
mated that only a small percentage of 
the patients with active disease have 
been treated. 

Hepatitis B is an infectious disease 
that ranges from mild infection with no 
signs or symptoms to a more severe 
chronic liver disease, which can lead to 
severe liver scarring (cirrhosis), liver 
failure and liver cancer. Worldwide, 
more than one million people die annu- 


Minorities are being ignored in cancer research 


WASHINGTON—The US. Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee that sets 
the research budget for the National 
Cancer as (NCI) questioned the 


Education, and Related Agencies, heard 
testimony last month from several 
expert witnesses. 

“With the population becoming 


to cancer 
research Rati ethnic minorities and 
the medically underserved and called 
upon leading cancer experts to help cor- 
rect the current imbalances. 

Prompted by the Institute of 
Medicine’s release of its report “The 
Unequal Burden of Cancer,” that con- 
cludes that ethnic minorities and poor 
people are underrepresented in research 
funded by NCI, the U.S. Senate 
Annropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 


What is prostate cancer and 
how does it affect the body 


By Marilyn Johnson Kondwani 


Second only to skin cancer, 
prostate cancer is the most common 
cancer affecting American men. The 
American Cancer Society predicts 
that roughly 185,000 new cases were 
diagnosed during 1998 and about one 
out of every five American men will 
develop the disease during his life- 
tim 


e. 

African Americans must take 
extra precautions to prevent all types 
of cancer, since according to the 
National Cancer Institute, they are 
diagnosed with the disease and die 
from it more often than any other eth- 
nic group. The leading causes of can- 
cer deaths for Black American males 
are: Lung cancer, prostate cancer and 
colon/rectal cancer. For Black 
females, lung, breast, and colon/rectal 
cancer top the list. 

Between 1973 and 1992, the rate 
of prostate cancer in African 
American men increased at a rate of 
126 percent, while the death rate 
increased 41 percent. Most common 
in North America and parts of 
Northwestern Europe, the incidence 
of prostate cancer is much lower in 
Asia, Africa, Central and South 
America. 

Current statistics indicate that 
African American men are twice as 
likely to have prostate cancer as 
White men. The chances for all men 
to get the disease increases rapidly 
after age 50, with more than 80 per- 
cent of all cases being diagnosed in 
men over the age of 65. 

Prostate. cancer originates in the 
prostate, the walnut-sized male genital 
gland located in front of the rectuin, 
behind the base of the penis and under 
the bladder. The main function of the 
prostate is to facilitate sexual repro- 
duction by producing the semen in 
which sperm travel. Sperm is pro- 
duced by the testes, which also makes 
the male hormone, testosterone. Once 
a through his reproductive 

ars, the prostate looses its function. 
Scientific research indicates that as 
long as the body produces testos- 
terone prostate cancer will grow and 
spread. 

Prostate cancer develops when a 
tumor forms inside the prostate gland. 
As the disease progresses the growing 
tumor puts pressure on organs nearby 
such as the urethra. The resulting 
enlargement of the prostate gland 
makes urinating more difficult and 
painful. 

It is very important to have your 
doctor evaluate any difficulty you 
have with urinating because it is not 
uncommon for the prostate gland to 
enlarge as a man gets older. However, 
the condition is far more likely to be 
benign prostatic hyperplasia (BPH) 
which is not a cancer. However, the 
two conditions can exist at the same 

time. 


The good news is that men who 
are diagnosed in the early stages of the 
disease and receive proper treatment 


diverse, it is critical that we 
leam why some ethnic minorities and 
the medically underserved are more 
rone to cancer and less likely to survive 
it,” said IOM Study Chair Alfred 
Haynes, M.D. 

The cancer toll among ethnic 
minorities has been devastating. For 


merican men are 15 per- 
cent more likely to develop cancer than 
white males: 

‘Rates of liver and stomach cancers 


for cancer that has not spread beyond 
the prostate gland, have a 100 percent 
five-year survival rate. Most men live 
much longer and are able to enjoy a 
comfortable lifestyle. 

What Can Men Do To Protect 
Their Health? , 

If you really want to stay healthy 
and live longer, you should eat a low- 
fat diet with at least five servings or 
more of fruits and vegetables each 
day, and avoid smoking. In addition, 
all men, aged 50 and over, must get 
regular cancer checkups. Men in high 
risk groups, such as those with an 
affected parent or siblings and African 
American males, would be wise to 
start screening at age 45. 

If you are reluctant to take the 
exam or don’t believe you could ever 
get cancer, consider the facts: The rate 
Of prostate cancer is higher among 
African American males than any 
other group of men in the world! ! ! 

Very often during the early stages 
of the disease there are no signs or 
symptoms. But, here are some of the 
warning signs. 


* Weak or interrupted urine flow 

* Difficulty urinating 

* Blood in ut 

* Frequent Fisfation (especially at 
ni 

+ Painful or burning sensation 

* Constant pain in lower back, 
pelvis, or upper thighs. 


The three commonly used meth- 
ods of screening to detect prostate 
cancer are as follows: 


1. The Digital Rectal Exam: 
Because of the location of the prostate 
gland, it can easily be examined by a 
physician as part of the annual physi- 
cal check-up. The doctor should be 
well skilled in recognizing abnormali- 
ties in size, shape, the formation of 
nodules or any other irregularities that 
might be a cancer forming in the 
gland. Although it may cause slight 
discomfort, the exam does not cause 
any damage or much pain. 


2. The Prostate Specific Antigen 
‘Test (PSA): The name PSA refers to a 
protein in the blood that is released by 
the prostate. When the level of PSA in 
the blood is higher than normal, (4-10 
ng/ml) this could be an indication of 
prostate cancer. The American Cancer 
Society recommends the PSA test on 
an annual basis for men aged 50 and 
older or age 45 for African American 
men, or thos¢ who have a father or 
brother with prostate cancer. 


3. Ultrasound: This method uses 
sound waves to create a visual image 
of the prostate on a television screen. 
The test is used to show how large any 
tumor might be and to locate any 
tumors that cannot be felt. 

Direct any question or comment 
to “It's About Your Health,” 414 
South Craig Street, #206 Pittsburgh, 
PA 15213. 


among Asian American are several 
times those of the white population; 

“Native Americans have the poorest 
cancer survival rates of any group; 

*Cervical cancer rates among 
Hispanic and Vietnamese American 
women are several times higher than 
national averages; and 

“Low-income white males living in 
Appalachia experienced higher rates of 
lung cancer than any ethnic minority 
group in the U.S. in 1992. 

The ICC urged expeditious action 
by Congress and others, and pledged its 
immediate support to help tackle the 
challenges ahead. 

“Everyone must recognize that the 


changes called for in the IOM study will 
require a substantial investment of fed- 
eral dollars and a significant retooling of 
NIH culture and priorities, but it’s an 
investment we cannot afford to post- 
pone,” said Dr. Weinberg. He went on to 
explain that ethnic minorities are the 
fastest growing populations in our coun- 
try today and will represent the majority 
in the next millennium. “Ignoring the 
disastrous trend in cancer burdens, 
among the ethnic minorities and med- 
ically underserved communities is 
mep and injurious to our long- term 
national domestic interests.” 

vane ICC urges Congress and the 

Clinton Administration to use the IOM 


report as a springboard to launch a more 
constructive and focused national effort 
to address the disparate impact of cancer 
on ethnic minority and medically under- 
served populations. 

“We cannot allow this study to be 
shelved,” emphasized Dr. Weinberg,. “If 
NCI takes this report seriously, we are 
confident agency culture will change 
and a refocused and expanded priority 
on cancer among ethnic minorities and 
the medically underserved will 
emerge.” 

The ICC is a private, multicultural 
and multidisciplinary council consisting 
of leaders from cancer and minority 
health organizations and survivors. 


National project launched for African 
American Breast Cancer Research 


DALLAS—While researchers have 
made great strides in the diagnosis and 
treatment of breast cancer, and a grow- 
ing number of women are surviving the 
disease, African Americans continue to 
have the highest breast cancer mortality 
rates of any ethnic group. 

This month, as the nation celebrates 
National Black History Month, the 
Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer 
Foundation launches a landmark effort 
to create a national standard for African 
American breast health education, the 
African American Women’s Initiative 


African Americans 
continue to have the 
highest breast cancer 
mortality rates of any 
ethnic group. 


women win the battle against breast can- 


Piaui high breast-cancer mor- 
lity rates among African American 
women is the goal of the AAWI. “We 
have long recognized the need to address 
this important issue,” said Nancy 
Brinker, founding chairman of the 
Komen Foundation, one of the most pro- 
gressive grassroots organizations fight- 
ing breast cancer today. 
African Americans Making a 


ference 

The AAWI is represented by a 
national advisory committee made up of 
experts and though/leaders from the 
African American community. The top 
priority of the AAWL is to identify breast 
health education and outreach programs 
that are making an impact on the African 
American community and can be repli- 
cated nationwide. 

“The key to success is to design pro- 


grams that reflect the needs of African 
‘American women and effectively com- 
municate the life-saving message of 
early detection,” said Brinker. “But we 
do not necessarily have to start from 
scratch, there are Komen-funded 
grams out there that are successfully 
accomplishing this goal.” 

These programs include the Witness 
Projects, a national program that enlists 
African American breast cancer sur- 
vivors to share their stories with other 
African American women where they 
feel most at ease with themselves, their 
local church. Another innovative pro- 
gram, the East-West Breast Express, 
educates women at public transportation 
sites in Atlanta and Oakland, Calif. The 
Patient Navigator Program at Harlem 
Hospital Center in New York matches 
women up with patient advocates who 
navigate them through diagnosis to treat- 
ment and beyond. 


(AAWD. 

“In the African American commu- 
hity, breast cancer is a disease that is 
often viewed as a silent death sentence,” 
said Harold P. Freeman, M.D., director 
of the Department of Surgery at Harlem 
‘Hospital Center, New York, and former 
president of the American Cancer 
Society. “Death, not treatment options 
and survival chances, is often the most 
overriding thought, even though early 
detection is helping more and more 


IF YOU HAVE HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, ARE 18 YEARS OR OLDER, AND 
QUALIFY, YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN A CLINICAL RESEARCH STUDY OF AN 
INVESTIGATIONAL MEDICATION FOR HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. PERSONS OF 
ALL ETHNIC BACKGROUNDS ARE ENCOURAGED TO PARTICIPATE. 
QUALIFIED PARTICIPANTS WILL RECEIVE FREE STUDY RELATED: 


+ COMPLETE PHYSICAL EXAM 
* BLOOD LAB WORK 


CALL 
ADVANCED BIOMEDICAL RESEARC! 
HACKENSACK, N. 
(201) 678-0288 
M-F 9AM - SPM 


+ EARN UP TO $400.00 
* ECG 
ADVANCED 


ABR 


BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH, INC, 


H, INC. 


PURCHASE? REFINANCE? 
Take home 
The Best! 


30-year fixed rate 


10/1 ARM 30-year term 


5/1 ARM 30-year 


3/1 ARM 30-year term 


Rate 


20 


Mora i 


% $6,66 


Rate 


6.625" 
6.790" 


Monthly PS1 
Per $1,000 $641 
Convents to -year ARM in 
10years, 


Rate 


6.87 


Converts to 1-year Ai 


raw $6, 33 | 


term 


Rate 


lal 


6.890 


meae 6.1 6 


Per $1,000 
Min Converts to 1-year ARM in 


5 years, 


Rates and APR (Annual Percentage Rate) as of 2/12/99 are for one: 1o four-family owner-occupied homes and are subject 


$500,000; for loans over $500, 


2.25% down payment is required, Maximum loan 


40,000 with as little as 5% down; a 20% do 


wn payment is required on loans to 


amount, $1,000,000. Down payments of 


es than 26% wl be accepted with private mortgage insurance on loans to a maximum of $240,000. PB represents principal 


and interest payments on the loan. 


African American 
Breast Cancer Survivors 
The Cancer Institute of New Jersey sponsors free 
monthly breast cancer screening. We are seeking 
African American breast cancer survivors to teach 
other African American women ways to detect 
breast cancer at early stages. 
The program is offered on the second Tuesday of 
each month at Robert Wood Johnson University 
Hospital and Medical School in New Brunswick. 
Volunteers receive free training and $15 per 
session. Please call Tiffany Kunz at (732) 235- 
6048 for more information. 


195 Little Albany Street, New Brunswic! 
General Information (732) 23 


The Cancer 
Institute of 
New Jersey 


- No lock-in fees : No points 


* Guaranteed rate 


Borrow feom the best! 


NJ 08901 
NJ 


ally from hepatitis B ed liver 
disease. 


Other mortgage plans for purchase or refinance are also available. 
For an application, visit the Investors’ branch nearest you or call: 


1-800-252-8119 


us on the Web: www.hsh.com/Ishow/investorsavings.html 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 249 Millburn Avenue, Millburn 
i 
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Deposits FDIC insured to $100,000 


Billboard 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


MADISON — The Playwrights The- 
ater of New Jersey the play The 
Quarrel beginning at 8 p.m. (973) 
514-1787. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State 
Theater and Trawick Artists pre- 
sents a celebration of song and 
dance in Jurys Irish Cabaret begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


NEWARK — The New Jersey His- 
torical Society presents a celebra- 
tion of African American heritage 
including a viewing of the Paul 
Roberson exhibition beginning at 
12 p.m. (973) 482-2988. 


METUCHEN — The Forum Theater 

Company presents the musical Off 

the Hook. Call (732) 548-4670 for 
je. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Sym- 
phony Orchestra presents violinist 
Miho Saegusa. Call 1-800-Allegro 
for time and location. 


NEWARK — The New Jersey Per- 
forming Arts Center (NJPAC) pre- 
sents the play Things Fall Apan 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. 1-888-GO- 


UNION — The Union County Divi- 
sion of Cultural and Heritage Affairs 
presents the play Playing for Time 
at Kean University's Wilkins Theater 
beginning at 8 p.m. (908) 527-2337. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


MAPLEWOOD — Mostly Music pre- 
sents violinist Ani Kavafian and 
cello player Carter Brey at Morrow 
Memorial Methodist Church begin- 
ning at 3:30 p.m. (973) 762-8486. 


BROOKLYN, NY — The Brooklyn 
Academy of Music (BAM) presents 
the play Blue Heart at BAM Majes- 
tic Theater beginning at 3 p.m. 
(718) 636-4100. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The Rutgers 
Arts Center presents a young’s 
people concert featuring conductor 
Richard Auldon Clark at the State 
Theater beginning at 3 p.m. (732) 
932-7511 


NEW YORK — The Museum of 
Modern Art presents its annual film 
festival with the presentation of the 
highly acclaimed movie Once Upon 
a Time in America beginning at 4 
p.m. (212) 708-9889. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


NEW YORK — Manny's Car Wash 
presents The Chesterfields Blues 
Band beginning at 9 p.m. (212) 269- 
4TIX 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


ELIZABETH — The Union County 
Division of Cultural and Heritage 
Affairs presents the film The Joe 
Louis Story at the Elizabeth Public 
Library beginning at 10 a.m. (908) 
354-6060. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — The State 
Theater presents the international 
musical Tango Buenos Aires begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. (732) 246-7469. 


He was the ultimate 20th century 
sance man: exceptional athlete, 
actor, singer, linguist, cultural scholar, 
author, political activist. His talent 
marked him as an idol to be revered for 
generations. Yet the political beliefs of 
this African American turned him into a 
perceived threat, and he was all but 
erased from American history. 

Today, Paul Robeson is back in the 
spotlight on the world stage. In 1998, the 
100th anniversary of his birth prompted 
film retrospectives, biographies, and 
international events and exhibitions. But 
a definitive biographical film 
portrait-one that spans from the political 
to the intensely personal-did not exist. 

Thirieen/WNET’s biography series 
delves deeper into his extraordinary life 
in American Masters’ Paul Robeson: 
Here I Stand.. Premiering Wednesday. 
February, 24. 1999 at 9 p.m. on PBS 
(check local listings), this two-hour orig- 
inal production includes exclusive inter- 
views with friends and family, use of 
personal papers, letters, private films, 
confidential political documents, med- 
ical records, and his wife’s poignant 
diaries-all of which have never before 
been seen by the public. 

As the son of a man who escaped 
slavery and became a respected minister, 
Robeson’ ties to the black community 
were deeply important to him. He sang 


Ret 


PAUL ROBESON: 
An American legend 


in churches throughout the country and 
raised money for black causes. To help 
unjustly convicted African Americans 
pay for legal fees, he gave time and leade 
ership to the Civil Rights Congress. And 


tf, a 
Paul Robeson is the subject on Ai 
PBS 


; 
he co-wrote his autobiography, Here I | 


Stand, to celebrate African American 


courage, spirit and intelligence while | 


denouncing the pervasive racism and 


inhumanity in his| 
country. a 
Ai the height of Se 
his. popularity, Robe- 
son was a national symbol and a cultur- 


erican Masters airing this month on 


al leader in the war against fascism 
aboard and racism at home. He retired to 
Philadelphia and lived in self-imposed 
seclusion with his sister until his death. 


‘Go Tell It on the Mountain,’ 


In salute to Black History Month, 
The African Heritage Network will 
Present two critically acclaimed 
movies featuring legendary actor 
Paul Winfield and Hollywood’s 
hottest star Will Smith. First Paul 
Winfield (right) stars in the adap- 
tation of James Baldwin’s novel 
about a family going through 
life's ups and downs in “Go Tell 
It On The Mountain.” Below Will 
Smith stars as a con artists pos- 
ing as the son of Sidney Poitier, 
who infiltrates high-society and 
reveals some unwelcome stories 
about the upper class in “Six 
Degrees of Separation.” The 
African Heritage Network, hosted 
by Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, 
present films every month that 
looks at the achievement of black 
actors and actress in film. 
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POINT PLEASANT 
251TH ANNIVERSARY 


9 
b 
25% 


Discover 95 villa-style suites 


THIS OFFER Is SO 
GooD, YOU WON’T 
SEE IT AGAIN FoR 
ANOTHER 25 YEARS. 


There's never been a better time to visit 
St. Thomas. 


celebrating our silver anniversary, and we want 


At Point Pleasant Resort, we are 


to share it with you. So in honor of the occa- 


sion, we're taking 25% off our everyday rate. 


spanning from shoreline to hilltop. 


Relax on 15 acres of natural island beauty. Then surround yourself 
with three fresh water pools, tennis, plus nature trails and plenty of 
watersports. We'll even give you use of a resort car. 


Our anniversary won’t last long, so you'd better call soon. Offers 


like this don’t come around very often. 


For reservations please call 1-800-777-1700 
or call your travel professional. 


Oon PLEASANT RESORT 


6600 Estate Smith Bay 
Telephone (340) 


it. Thomas, USV 
00 © Fax (340) 


‘Subject to availabilty 
may apply with use of re 


‘Six Degrees’ featured on AHN 


With Your 


“Something” s Wing 


Scale” 


NEW YORK — Van Whit- 
field’s 1996 debut novel, Beep- 
erless Remote, was an under- 
ground sensation that leaped to 
the African American bestseller 
lists and put Whitfield in the 
company of up-and-comers like 
Omar Tyree and Eric Jerome 
Dickey. Once again, Whitfield 
delivers the goods in Some- 


unending search for love, com- 
fort, and the perfect peanut but- 
ter cheesecake 

In this anxiously awaited 
second novel, Whitfield intro- 
duces Sonny Walker, a thirtyish 
Mr. Nice Guy who has found 
himself on the wrong side of the 
battle of the bulge. Though first 
attracted to girlfriend Marsha’s 
beauty, petite figure, and sassy 
style, it was her fabulous cook- 
ing that kept him coming back 
for more. And more. And more. 
‘Twelve months and fifty pounds 
later, Sonny was happy ing well 
fed; and Marsha was just 
up-with (the jumbo- TEN 
Sonny. 

eee in the middle of Mar- 
sha’s break-up speech, Sonny can’t 
seem to get his mind off of the glori- 
ous dessert on the counter behind her. 
In full and utter denial, Sonny packs 
‘on another twent nds before 
lumbering into the FutraSystem 
Weight Loss Center in a desperate 
attempt to lose the gut and reunite 
with Marsha. But in the process, who 
would have guessed he'd find new 
love, self-respect, and a brand-new 

ive on what's important in 


Wise and witty, Something’s 
Wrong with Your Scale! introduces a 
vivid cast of characters, including big, 
beautiful Kayla, who understands pas- 
sion and uses it “like a chaps-wearing, 
tobacco-spewing cowboy uses rope.” 
Savvy, sensitive, and successful, she’s 
the only woman Sonny’s ever known 
who can match him at pool and at the 


“WWW.ATT.COM/BLACK_HISTORY_MONTH 


Author Van Whitfield 


buffet table. Her gentle smile and 
earthy humor cause a monumental 
shift in Sonny’s world: 

It was the first time in a long, 
Jong time that I felt like a regular per- 
son, And not just a regular person 
with an embarrassing weight problem, 
but a regular person with plain old 
regular problems. Kayla was able to 
do what no one had done since Mar- 
sha. She made me feel like a man. 

Between Sonny’s hilarious 
weight-loss adventures and his slow 
but steady personal evolution, Some- 
thing’s Wrong with Your Scale! 
probes universal themes of love and 
longing with Whitfield’s characteristic 
comedic flair. The result is a fresh, 
funny tale that echoes Sonny’s 
description of being with Kayla: “Bet- 
ter than a Wendy's triple-cheese with 
ketchup, mustard, pickles, onions and 
an order of biggie fries topped off 
with a Frosty (large, of course).” 


It’s your world. 
Talk like it. 
Articulating, 


discussing, just doing 


your thing. No one 
helps you express 
yourself like AT&T. 
With wireless, the 
Internet, calling 
cards and more, 
from home, 

the office, your 
car, wherever. 

It’s all within 

your reach? 
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February 17 - February 23, 1999 


Crry News BS 


Bring/mail ads to: 
144 North Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 07060 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be received 
by the Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 
fora GENERAL PEST CONTROL TREATMENT CON- 
TRACT ‘for the buildings of Robeson Village and 
Schwartz Homes (N.J.22-1-2), funded from the 
Operating Budget FYE 99-00-01 


Bids for the above will be received by the Housing 


time, February 19, 1999 and will immediately be 

‘opened and read aloud, 

Theostutong Biia il Fogn, General 
ditions, Supplementary Condition tions, 

andito Combis! Docume 4a be crite during 


Jersey. Copies thereof may be obtained upon paying a 
non-refundable deposit of Twenty Five Dollars 

($ 25.00) for each complete set. Deposit checks shall 
be made payable to the Housing Authority of the City 
of New Brunswick. 

A PRE BID CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1999, AT 11: 00 a.m. PREVAIL- 
ING TINE IN THE COMMUNITY ROOM, SCHWARTZ 
HOMES, 18 VAN DYKE AVENUE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


All required bids, certifications and other forms 
required to be submitted by bidders are to be prepared 


on the proposal forms found in the booklet, submitted 

in triplicate, and to the following amount: 
Amount of Bid 

up to $200,000.00 10% of Bid 

$200,000.00 up to $400,000.00 $20,000.00 

‘over $400,000.00 5% of Bid 


All bonds used to satisty the bid surety requirements 
must be issued by surely firms licensed to issue such 

nds in the State of New Jersey and be listed in the 
USS. Treasury Circular No. 570 (T Listed Surety) and 
regardless of the method the bidder proposes to 


with the Bid a Consent of Surety written by a T-Listed 
Surety. Registry in the U.S. Treasury Circular #570 as 

a reinsurance company does not satisfy the foregoing 
requirements that the surety company be listed 
approved as surety. 


‘The Housing Authority reserves the right to reject any 


more contracts to 


one or more bidders, 


Bids will remain in force for a period of sixty (60) days 
after the date of the opening thereof. 

By Order ot: 

Kavin Quince 

Executive Director 

Housing Authority of the City of New Brunswick 


REQUIRED FORMS: 
THE FOLLOWING FORMS MUST BE INCLUDED 
WITH THE BID DOCUMENTS: 


HUD-5369-a...... REPRESENTATION, CERTIFICA- 
TIONS & OTHER STATEMENTS OF BIDDERS 


BID FOR GENERAL PEST CONTROL TREATMENT 
INTRACT 


BID BOND 

FORM OF CONSENT OF SURETY 
QUALIFICATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 
BIDDERS STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AFFIDAVIT 
AFFIDAVIT OF NON-COLLUSION 


NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 
GARDEN STATE PARKWAY 
WOODBRIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


WOMAN-OWNED BUSINESS 
SET-ASIDE PROCUREMENT 
ENVELOPES 
ON MARCH 8, 1999 AT 3:00PM 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT Sealed Bids will be 


Jersey Woman-Owned Bus 
provisions of Public Law 1983, Chapter 482, N.J.S.A. 
52:32-17 et. seq. Only those businesses which meet 
the requirements and are qualified by the Department 


bid proposals. Bids for the above will be received in the 
Division of Central Purchasing on the date(s) and 
time(s) specified above and will be opened immedi 
ately thereafter. 
Bid Forms, Specifications, and Terms & Conditions are 
on file in the Division of Central Purchasing, New 
Jersey Highway Authority, 
Woodbrage, New dersey 07008 a ta] be abianed 
between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. weekday: 


Angela Corio 

Director of Central Purchasing 

NEW JERSEY HIGHWAY AUTHORITY 
$72.23 


REQUEST FOR QUALIFICATIONS 


‘The Township of Montclair seeks Qualification 


design and construction of fire stations. Montclair 
‘Township is planning to construct a four-bay fire sta- 
tion which will also serve as the Fi iments 
Headquarters. Minimum qualifications include the fol- 
owing 


1. Architect should have prequalifcation for public 
work by the N.J. Department of Building Construction 
{or work of at least $3,000,000 in scope, 


2. Minimum professional liability insurance for archi- 
tect to be $500,000 per claim and $1,000,000 aggre- 
gate limit. 


3. Firm must have experience with design and con- 
struction of at least one recent fire station of similar 
size. ust also have experience with at least 
three municipal projects, preferably involving emer 
gency vehicles. 
Tie prec wil ronal! te G, as phases: 
Design, working drawiige, bidding process) assit; 
tanay, construcion oboe 
Submit quattcaons, reson of wami marwari 
f experience with similar projects, refer- 
canal ‘general fee schedule by February 26, 1999 
to Karen Kadus, PP/AICP, Planning Director, Township 
‘of Montclair, 205 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, NJ 
07042. 


REQUEST FOR QUALIFICATIONS 


The Township of Montclair is seeking an architect to 
prepare facade designs of a proposed multi-level park- 
Nap tak tT A EE a a 
could accommodate 400+/- sp jeck mi 
Seo include fist foor real space. The rchiac wil 
work with the Township's parking consultant who is 
performing a preliminary design and feasibility analy- 
sis. tend: 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
AUDIT SERVICES 
‘The Asbury Park Housing Authority of the City of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey (the “PHA”, is requesting 
irms 


financii eas and records for the twelve (12) month 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or the State of New Jersey. 


Interested parties can obtain a pro- 
posal format by cae (732) 74-2660 X913. 
Proposals should be received in an original and seven 
copies, not later than 10 a.m., February 27, 1999, at 
the Ba. address and clearly marked: “Auditor 

Asbury Park Housing Authority 

1000 1/2 Third Ave, 

Asbury Park, NJ 07712 

Attention: “Auditor Search” 


HELP WANTED 


Banking 
SUMMIT BANK 


www. summitbank.com 


Please call our “Voice Box’ system 24 hrs., 
7 days/week, and use Box #4400 for the positions 
low: 


+ Retail Banking Officer 
Chatham Twp., Morristown, Hackettstown 


* Warehouse Clerks 
Purchasing Department 
1st & 2nd Shits 
Fair Lawn 


When you join the Summit amiy, you wil ecshve an 
isit our website at: www.summitbank com. 


“Voice Box’ is a registered trademark of 
VOICE BOX SYSTEMS, Inc. 


MYSTERY SHOPPERS 
NEEDED 


MYSTERY SHOPPERS needed to rate service at a 
North Plainfield pet store, 
Write: Shoppers, Inc. 
PO. Box 2912, 
Broken Arrow, OK 74013-2912 


rettes, preparation of alternative design schemes and 


design experience to: Karen A 
Planning Director, Township of Monticair, 205 
Claremont Avenue, Montclair, NJ 07042 by March 5, 
1999. 


$38.68 


PLACE YOUR 
LEGAL NOTICE 
HERE 
CALL 908-754-3400 


CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 


Graphics 
Forms 


rently recruiting for a Part-Time Forms Designer to 

work out of our Fair Lawn, NJ location. This is a flexi- 

ble 25 hi/wk position with hours from 9am- 

chosen individual will be responsible for operating 
‘equipment (Pagermaker and Jet 


minimum of 3 years of form 
design or typesetting experience. 

For immediate consideration, please forward your 
resume to: Summit Bank, Human Resources, Dept. 
CT/FD, 214 Main Street, Hackensack, NJ 07601. 

Fax: 201-646-6008. Only candidates whose back- 
grounds best qualify for this position will be contacted. 
‘Summit Bank is an Equal Opportunity Employer, 
MFN. 


SUMMIT BANK 


SECURITY GUARDS 
2 POSITIONS 


The United States Golf Association, located in Far 
Hills, NJ has 2 Security Guard positions available; Full 
time (M-F; 12:30am-8:30am) and Part time (12:30am- 
9:00am elo 
‘excellent benefits package. 
person, cal 808-781-1011, EOE 


: 
: 
a .s 
Be ee 


Printer/ 


Offset Press 


‘Summit Bank, a leading financial institution, is cur- 
renty recrng fr Printer Offopt Presa io work out 
of its Fair Lawn, NJ facility. This position is a 2nd shift 
with hours from 3pm - 11:30pm. The suc- 

cessful candidate will set up and operate an automat- 
ic food, small flat sheet offset press. The individual will 
also be responsible for operating a Xerox Docutech 


Classified/Legals 


COMPUTER 


CUSTOMER LIAISON/ 
TECHNICAL SUPPORT 
BRANCHBURG LOCATION 


The United States Golf Association seeks a team 
player who enjoys assisting customers over the 

je. Hours are Monday-Friday, 11:00am to 7:30pm. 
Individual will troubleshoot and provide technical sup- 
port with DOS & Windows Operating Systeme, 
°C hardware, excellent 


havo a high schoo! diploma and a minimum of 2 years 

printing experience, 

For immediate consideration, pense fax your resume 
‘Summit Bank, Human Resources at 201-646- 

008. On candidatas whose backgrounds best qua- 

iy for this position will be contacted. Summit Bank is 

an Equal Opportunity Empoyet, MFIDN. 


SUMMIT BANK 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
‘The United State Golf Association has a position avail- 
able. Ideal candidate must be detail oriented, orga- 
nized and possess a professional manner. 

Varied dutias wil include project Work as well as gon- 
eral secretarial responsibi 
Knowledge of Windows 95, Microsoft Word 95, and 
Word 97 and Microsoft Office Suite, Please forward 
resume and salary history to: 

THE UNITED STATES 

GOLF ASSOCIATION 


FAR HILLS, NJ 07931-0708 
“AX: 908-781-1735 
EOE 


communication skills, and a cen professional 
phone manner required. Knowledge of golf a plus. 
Send resume which must include salary history or 
requirements to: 


Far Hils, NJ 07931-0708 
Fax: 908-781-1735 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


INTERNS 


Full-time students with a 25 GPA. and 

xxcellent communications skills who are inter- 
ested in developing work experience send 
your resume to: City News, Attn: Jan Johnson, 


uarkXPress, xeroxing, faxing, scanning, fil 
ing, sorting, making phone calls. Some intern- 
ships are paid. 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
24 hours a day 


HELP WANTED 


PLACE 
YOUR 
CLASSIFIED AD 
HERE 
CALL 
908-754-3400 

| OR 
FAX TO 
908-753-1036 


LOCAL February 17 - February 23, 1999 


City News B6 


Discovery is our future. 
Let us discover you. 


At Schering-Plough Corporation, a worldwide research-based 
pharmaceutical company, supporting small, minority and 
women-owned businesses is more than just a matter of providing 
opportunities. We believe that our firm’s success depends on the 
energy Hed individual creativity that talented SBE/MBE/WBE firms 
can provide. Our ongoing Supplier Diversity Program is forging 


partnerships that will help us remain strong in the coming years. 


For more information contact Yomi Akinode, Program Manager, 


1095 Morris Avenue, Union, NJ 07083, 908-629-3435. 


SP Schering-Plough 


